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INFANT OF PRAGUE 
“The more you honor Me —the more | will bless you” 
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t/ ls Give The Lamp for Christmas 
12 M/ statue a gift that will be enjoyed throughout 
° the year by relatives and friends 
bs ‘WC UTS send us five paid subscriptions and 
ry e ° ° ° . 
k REE we will give you this devotional statue of 


Reece The Infant of Prague FREE 





e@ stands 12” high 
e ideal for your own home shrine 


@ beautifully attired in white brocade silk gown and red velvet gold- 
trimmed cape as shown on opposite page 


e this artistic robe has been fashioned by a professional designer 


@ each statue comes with an ornate, gold-finished, jewel-studded 
removable crown 


@ unexcelled in design and craftsmanship 


Retail Value of This Statue $12 
HERE’S HOW IT CAN BE YOURS FREE 


Send Us Five ONE YEAR Subscriptions to 
THE LAMP MAGAZINE, $3 per Subscription 


address 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 





THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Dear Father: 

Enclosed are names and addresses of 5 new subscribers and $15 for 5 one-year subscriptions. Please bless and send 
my statue to: 


Name z ee oe 


City scindiletianadlaaasiandaipmaan State 








Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“I promised publication in the 
Lamp and a donation of $5.00 
to the Franciscan Friars to use 
as they see fit in honor of Our 
Lady and St. Anthony for the 
recovery of my daughter from 
a sudden and serious opera- 
tion. I'll always be grateful to 
them and to our merciful God.” 

Mrs. L.M.M. 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





Suitable Job 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for 

$25.00 which I promised to send you if I 

found steady employment to my liking. 
Shortly 

phone call came requesting an interview 


after I made this promise a 


and, consequently, my wish was granted 


in full. L.B.G. 


Novena 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a small contri- 
bution, sent in thanksgiving for the many 
favors granted to me through the inter- 


cession of St. Anthony to Our Blessed 
Lord. 
My devotion to St. Anthony is never- 


ending, because no matter what I pray 
for, be it material things, faith and guid- 
ance, or thanksgiving, my petition is 
always granted 

I would much_ if 
you could send me a new Novena book- 


appreciate it very 
let as mine is quite worn. I’ve had quite 
Novena pamphlets but passed 
them on (to non-Catholics as well) as a 
form of my devotion to St. Anthony 


Mrs. J.T.W. 


a few 


My Son 

Dear Father: My little son is living— 
thanks to the Sacred Heart and Our 
Blessed Mother. He was born four weeks 
premature and wasn’t expected to live. 
Different doctors were called in. As I lay 
in the hospital I prayed, along with the 
hospital chaplain and the other Catholic 
mothers. I remembered reading this col- 
umn in my Catholic Lamp and silently 
made a promise for a small donation if 
my favor were granted, along with pub- 
lication. 

Please accept my offering. 


Mrs. C.R.B. 


Pension 
Dear Father: Enclosed is a money order 
for $5.00 which I promised St. Anthony 
to have a Mass said in thanksgiving to 
him and the Blessed Virgin if my peti- 
tion to qualify for the Old Age Pension 
was granted. Thanks be to God, His 
Blessed Mother and St. Anthony my re- 
quest was granted. 

I would like to have this request pub- 
lished as it may encourage others to pray 
to the wonder worker of Padua. E.F. 


Engagement Ring 
Dear Father: Recently I laid my dia- 
mond engagement ring atop my dresser. 
The next morning it was nowhere to be 








Anthony if the 


{ promised St. 
ring were found I'd have it published in 
Tue 
for St 
went by and I had all but despaired of 


found, 


Lamp and send you a small amount 
Anthony’s Bread. Several days 
ring again. On an im- 
pulse, I checked the contents of a wast 


ever seeing the 
basket just before consigning the waste 
to the which grinds 
up and pulps waste on the spot. In an 
old discarded aspirin carton was_ the 
ring! How it got there no one knows. It’s 
the family But, thanks to St 
Anthony, it retrieved just in time 
My promise is fulfilled in the enclosed 
check Mrs. B.E E. 
P.S. I am not a Catholic. 


garbage collection 


mystery. 
was 


Pickpocket 
Dear Father: I am enclosing herewith a 
small offering of one dollar in thanksgiy 
ing for a favor I received through St 
Anthony. 

I was a victim of a pickpocket and my 
sterling rosary beads and crown rosary 
were stolen. I knew I would never get 


my billfold back but I asked that my 
beads would be found and miraculously 
they were restored to me. V.C 
Grateful 


Dear Father: If at all possible I would 
like to make it publicly known how won- 
derful Our Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, 
St. Anthony and St. Rita are in making 
intercession for us to Our Lord. I am 
than grateful. I am glad I have 
found the real answer to all the tribula- 
tions of this life. Mrs. JS. 


more 


Court Settlement 
Dear Father: Enclosed is $10.00 for St 
Anthony’s poor. Last summer 
visited Graymoor I lit a votive candle to 
St. Anthony and promised $10.00 and 
publication in the Lamp for a_ special 
favor. 

I had a court case and asked for a just 
settlement and it was granted. 2 


when I 


Health 
Dear Father: This note is to thank Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor for many favors 
I have received through her intercession. 
I also prayed to Sacred Heart and St. 
Anthony for good health and many favers 
which I received and I’m very grateful. 
I promised publication so will be most 
thankful to you. Mrs. L.W. 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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by PATRICK HUNT, S.A. 


Too few Americans are familiar with the many charitable operations of 


the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Through this organization 


the U.S. Bishops carry on many of their works for G 
4-Cbhe Lamp - Har act may pe ONE 


od and country 
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A Power-House of Action 


yHIs month 200 Catholic bishops from all over the 

et will meet in Washington, D.C. They will 
elect ten of their fellow American bishops to form 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. This organization now celebrat- 
ing its 40th birthday was founded as an expression of 
the unity of American Catholics and to fulfill the 
pledge which Cardinal Gibbons made to President 
Wilson during the First World War. It was a pledge 
of loyalty and cooperation in the war effort of that 
day. During the past four decades the NCWC has 
demonstrated its loyalty to the Church and to the 
nation. 

Located on famed Massachusetts Avenue is the 
eight-story NCWC building with the only outdoor 
statue of Christ in our multi-statued Capital. Here 
you will find the office vi» Msgr. George Higgins 
and Fr. John Cronin, S.S., of the Social Action De- 
partment. This department of the NCWC is probably 
its most famous. Msgr. John A. Ryan, its first direc- 
tor, was an advisor of FDR in the depression days 
of the thirties and had been working for social jus- 
tice as far back as 1905, when he published his first 
book, A Living Wage. 

Although the Social Action Department is often 
identified with the labor movement, this is really but 
one facet of an extensive and ambitious program. 
Problems of international cooperation and racial seg- 
regation, communism, rural life, social welfare and 
allied fields are included in the work of the Social 
Action Department. 

A former section of the Social Action Department 
which has graduated to its own office is the Family 
Life Bureau under Msgr. LeBlanc and Father Sattler, 
C.SS.R. The Bureau promotes the development of 
Catholic Family Life and offers its services and 
expert advice to the various organizations dedicated 
to the same ideal. 

The Youth Department was established in 1940 
as a service center for Catholic Youth Groups. Its 
program embraces Diocesan Organizations as well 
as national bodies such as the Federation of Newman 
Clubs and the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students. The Educational Department serves 
the school system and forms a liaison between gov- 
ernment agencies and the Catholic School system. 

Reaching out to the individual Catholic are the 
National Councils of Catholic Men and of Catholic 
Women. These lay organizations form a most impor- 
tant section which carries the ideals of the Catholic 
faith far and wide by radio-TV. Through feder- 
ated branches and discussion clubs across the nation 
they bring the message of a unified faith to all their 
members. 

Various other departments and bureaus are 


charged with the promotion of the Catholic Press 


and serving its needs of providing accurate and 
authentic statements and news releases to the secu- 
lar press. A publications office publishes the encycli- 
cals of the Popes and literature of the various 
departments. 

A special office in New York represents the 
NCWC in the United Nations as an accredited 
observer. Another special office is the Mission Sec- 
retariat headed by Father Frederick McGuire, C.M., 
a veteran of 17 years on the China missions. The 
Secretariat promotes and coordinates the work of 
the many mission societies in the United States. 

The National Catholic Community Service works 
among service men here and abroad through the 
U.S.O. It also has a special section for work in 
Veterans Hospitals. Of a similar nature is the Catho- 





















Msgr. Higgins of NCWC’S Social Action Department with members 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and Mr. Castano (center) of the 
Philippines 


lic Relief Service which aids the world’s refugees 
and brings relief to the suffering of the world. It is 
an agency of mercy created by the Bishops of the 
U.S. as an expression of the love of Christ for all 
men, a love which is not satisfied with beautiful 
words but must be expressed in feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked. 


A Boon to Parents 

OME eye-opening discoveries have been unearthed 
S in the four-year study of 60,000 American families 
just completed by Harvard Professor Carle C. Zim- 
merman and Fr. Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., of St. 
Louis University. For example, many interpreters of 
Kinsey Reports, of broken family statistics, of divorce 
records went on to conclude that American family 
life was decadent and that family morality had 
completely broken down. The Harvard Study of the 
U.S. family discloses that about 85 per cent—the real 
backbone of our society—are not characterized by 
the three marks of the “unsuccessful” family—namely, 
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1) divorce or desertion, 2) juvenile arrest, 3) chil- 
dren dropping out of school before completing the 
senior year in high school. 

An interesting characteristic of such families is 
the “ring of friendship” with other families. “Families 
having similar backgrounds, values, interests, and 
outlooks with their friends,’ write the researchers, 
“show the lowest divorce, desertion, juvenile-arrest, 
and school-dropout rates.” Such a group of families 
form for themselves and their children a kind of 
barricade against the “world” and help to determine 
a child’s attitude toward Church and school and to- 
ward trashy literature or juvenile drinking 

It is an interesting fact that the NCWC’s Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, established to help 
parents teach religion in the home, is geared so that 
Catholic parents may teach religion in union with 
other Catholic parents. The NCWC Parent-Educator 
Section of the Confraternity encourages the forma- 
tion of Parent-Educator Clubs in each parish. These 
clubs are composed of four to six couples in the 
same neighborhood with children of the same age 
group. They meet to discuss their mutual problems 
of developing the spiritual life of their children. 

In these discussions they are aided by the various 
pamphlets and booklets published by NCWC for this 
very purpose. These booklets are graded according 
to the age level of the children and point out how 
the parent can form the child in good Christian 
habits. At the same time, through discussion manuals 
on home life, the parents get to appreciate more 
deeply the importance of their vocation. 

Five booklets of the Parent-Educator give a back- 
ground to parents of all age groups as well as to the 
pre-school, elementary and high school student. 
These five booklets cover such points as the teach- 
ing of prayer, of honesty, of citizenship. Here are 
some of the suggested practices given to parents by 
the Parent-Educator Section: 

1) Base the education of your children in the 

home on the teachings of the Church. 

2) Teach your children to know Christ, at first 

hand, by reading the Gospels with them. 

3) Make a visit to the Blessed Sacrament with 
your children when you pass a church. 

4) Set an example of obedience in vour own life 
by observing the laws of the Church and of 
the State. 

5) Make your home a place worthy of your 
child’s obedience by correcting your own 
faults. 

The Parent-Educator Section welcomes contacts 
with parents. They will be attentive to both your 
questions and suggestions, knowing that a sharing of 
experience is helpful and encouraging. They want to 
help you and they need your help to do it. 
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Teach your children to become acquainted with their prayers by 


reciting the rosary together at a set time each evening 
An Agent of Mercy 


\HE world of Mr. Chee was falling down. His hand 

laundry in downtown New York had been losing 
money ever since those modern laundromats had 
opened around the corner. All his savings had been 
lost to Communist blackmailers who threatened his 
wife and son with torture and death if he did not 
pay them. His back bent over the tub and ironing 
board for 16 hours a day now would no longer 
straighten up and a variety of other ills had de- 
stroyed his health. But what could he do. He must 
work harder to pay the lawyer or he would never see 
his wife and child now in Hong Kong. 

Why was it that he could never give the right 
answer to the immigration officials? He was a 
Chinese gentleman and always agreed with the offi- 
cials trying to make them happy, but it never seemed 
to work. 

For 10 years Lawrence Chee had been trying to 
have his wife and son admitted to the United States. 
He had come to this country from China in 1919. 
Ten years later he returned to China on a visit and 
married. While back in the States his first son was 
born in the village Nokim and in 1936 after another 
visit his second son Chee Wing Ock was born in the 
new section of the town which was called Ki Chung 
Lee. But fire destroyed this section a few months 
after the child was born and the mother and children 
moved back to the old part of the town. 

Mr. Chee, working in New York, saved his money 
and sent it to his wife to pay for the education of his 
children and to buy a nice farm for them. But the 
communists came [one day] and took the farm away. 
Mrs. Chee and her children were beaten and de- 
nounced as capitalists. Her husband in America was 
blackmailed for all he had. The first-born son died 
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and the mother and young Chee Wing Ock escaped 
to Hong Kong as refugees. 

Mr. Chee was a respected member of the com- 
munity. Over his ironing board hung the keys of 
many apartments left there by friends who knew 
they could trust him. And under his counter was an 
old cigar box with his neighbors’ money, left to pay 
their bills while they were away at work. The land- 
lord knew of Mr. Chee’s woes and charged him no 
rent. But it was still a hard struggle working 16 
hours a day to average $35 to $50 a month. The only 
thing that kept the old man going was the hope of 
seeing his family again. 

In 1953 he had begun attempts to get his wife 
and son to the United States. He had lost three 
appeals before the Bureau of Immigration Appeals 
on the grounds that there was no proof that Chee 
Wing Ock was really his son. Papers filed by Mrs. 
Chee in Hong Kong gave Ki Chung Lee as the birth- 
place. Papers filed by Mr. Chee in New York said 


the boy was born in Nokim. 
At the end of May 1957 the Immigration Depart- 





Giodano Pleticos, immigrant-escapee from 
Yugoslavia where he saw his family’s home 
and land confiscated by the Yugoslav 
Government, came to the United States 
with the assistance of the NCWC 


A family of Hungarian refugees are 
welcomed to America by Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon and 

James J. Norris, European Director 
of Catholic Relief Services 


ment of the NCWC was called into the case. Only 
three months were left before the boy would be 21 
and lose his status, with no hope of entering the 
country, At the request of the NCWC, the Bureau of 
Immigration Appeals reopened the case. Mr. John 
McCarthy of NCWC appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Chee and argued the case successfully. Friends of 
Mr. Chee raised the necessary funds to have the 
mother and son flown to this country to beat the 
September deadline. 

When Mr. Chee died in the early part of 1959 a 
friend wrote to Mr. McCarthy at NCWC as follows: 
“He lived much longer than anyone dreamed he 
could and you should know the happiness that was 
in the heart of that old man as he watched his 
family each day with unbelieving eyes.” 

The basic philosophy of the NCWC Immigration 
Department has been stated by Mr. Bruce M. Moh- 
ler, its Director, as “justice and mercy with due con- 
sideration for the welfare of the United States and 
its inhabitants.” It is primarily charged with the 
preservation of the faith of Catholic immigrants and 
the unity of families. The NCWC Immigration De- 
partment, however, never asks a man’s religion but 
offers its services to all without cost. 

The Department's 11 executive members are au- 
thorized to act as legal counsels in all proceedings 
before the U.S. Board of Immigration Appeals and 
Special Inquiry Officers. It has branch offices in 
New York City and El Paso, Tex., on the Mexican 
border. The work of the Department extends beyond 
the purely technical problems of immigration and 
includes services such as meeting new arrivals at the 
ports, obtaining necessary documents or locating 
relatives and friends. In carrying out its work which 
embraces the whole world it uses the facilities of 
other NCWC Departments and maintains a close 
liaison with the various government offices and the 
foreign embassies and legations. Tt 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 
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Mr VM 
Calif., $5 Mrs 
TW, La EU 
N.Y.. $5 $6 
Mrs. OM MP 
Mass NY 
$1 Miss aH, EM 
Iowa $2 
M N.Y 
AC 
RL 
$10 
MG, 
JJ, 
ES), 
Miss 
St. Fi 3 684.39 
Mrs aM: Ma: $3. 
St Marte Goretti: 569.10 
Mir $5; JF, Pa., $10 
s ude: . _ 4,740.47 
Mrs. SD, Can., $10; Mrs. CF, Wash 2.. $3 


Mrs. GM, Mass., $3; Mr. & Mrs. JD, Miss 
Mrs. RJ, N.Y., $5: Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J 2; LC. 
N.Y., $2; Mrs. VM, Calif., $5; TC, Mass., $3 
Mrs. LM, Ill., $2.50; Anon, $5; Miss RH, Wash 
1; HM. N.Y., $5. 





St. Joseph: 4,725.34 
FV, N.Y., $10; Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2; Mrs. 
MZ, Wash., D.C., $5 


Sacred Heart: 745.88 
Mrs. JW, N ws Mrs. JJ, Fam., Pa., $1; Mr 
Mrs. TP, , $5; Mrs. JW, N.J., $1; AF 


N.Y., $25; ur % Mrs. CD, N.J., $2; Mrs. IA, 
Mass., $1 


Our Lady | of m4 Mirac gions Med. 2,671.95 

mig N.Y AH Mich. "sio Mrs. OS 

Blessed Martin de Porre: 2,506.82 
Mrs. JM, Mich., $5 Mrs. IA, Mass., $1 

ss. Dymphna & Peregrin: 3,246.97 


HC, N.Y., $2; Mrs. AB, Can., $1 Mrs. TE, N.Y., 
$1; Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1; Mrs. OZ, N.Y 





Our handy ¢ the Atonement: “i 040.54 
Mrs $1; Mrs. EC. N.Y., $2 

St. Pi %.. -tH 4,363.98 
Infant of Prague: 379.59 


Mrs. OL, Calif., $5; Mrs. EM, Mass., $3; Mrs 

GM, Mass., $1; MM, Mass., $5; Miss AH, O., 

$12.50; Mrs. KB, N.J., $1; Mrs. JM, Mass., $5; 

KM, Ind., $1; Mrs. JM, Mich., $5 

ey of gy 565.00 
N.Y., $5; Mrs. GM, Mass., $2 

ste "Pilieeines 534.00 

Miss AM, N.Y., $2; Miss MM, N.Y., $1; Mrs 

SM, N.Y., $1; Mrs. SM, N.Y., $5; A & RM, 

Mass., $2; Miss MM, N.Y., $1 








Our Lady of the Rosary: 299.25 
St. Mary Magdalene: 249.50 
Mrs. DQ, N.J., $1 

St. Ann: a 147.75 
Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2 

St. ae 1,910.75 





Mr. ch P.R., $5; RD, Arabia, $10 

Our Lady. e" Lourdes: 

Miss MM, N.Y., $1; Mr. & Mrs. CD, N.J., $2. 
vbiis. Tay Ma Conception: ponemseen 1,026.70 


St. 593.20 
MES , $1 

Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 
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titncormpleted 








WHERE WOULD cur world be without saints? Would it still exist? 
We cannot answer until that Final Day when all people are given 
their reward. On that day those countless unknown saints, some 


of whom are depicted on Giotto’s Last Judgment above, will be 
made known along with those that are already known to us. 

But in order to give honor to all the saints, known and un- 
Catholic Church celebrates the Feast of All Saints 
The Vigil of this Feast—Halloween or the 
Eve of All Hallows—is perhaps better known than All Saints 
Day itself. 

Of all the saints, the unique one—the saint in perfection—is 


known, the 
each November 


the Mother of God and she knows the Redeemer to a degree 
attainable to no other human being. 

After her, and through her intercession, a steadily increasing 
stream of saints have made their way through the world bringing 
blessings and consolation to all those who dwell in this vale 
of tears. 

Frequently we picture the saints as kneeling or overwhelmed 
Actually, 
busy helping the sick and ministering to the dying. 


by visions. while they were in this world they were 


Such is the work to which our young seminarians aspire. By 


assisting a seminarian to the priesthood by means of a Graymoor 


Burse, you are endeavoring to increase the number of saints who 


, 


will inhabit God’s eternal kingdom. Tt 
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AT TSURUMI 

In their yearly baseball game against 
neighboring Maryknoll, Graymoor had 
only a long losing streak. That is, until 
the May afternoon on the diamond in 
1936 when Peter Baptist Katsuno, 
§.A., did the pitching. When the nine 
innings were over and the smoke of 
battle had settled, Graymoor had eked 
out a close and rare victory 

Peter Baptist—now Fr. Peter Baptist 
Katsuno—was the first Japanese-born 
Graymoor priest to be ordained. That 
was in 1940 at the Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Washington 
D.C. Today he is pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Tsurumi, Japan. Father Peter 
is still proud when reminded of his 
baseball exploits as a seminarian. But 
now the victories he aims for are Japa- 
nese converts from paganism. 


IN KAWASAKI 

Graymoor’s second Japanese priest 
is Fr. Damian Sato, S.A., a native of 
Seattle, Wash. Like Fr. Peter Baptist, 
Father Damian entered the Graymoor 
Friars from Vancouver, B.C. He was 
ordained in 1945. Now he is pastor of 
the Mission Church of Our Lady of 
Mercy, Kawasaki, Japan. In the past 
two years Father Damian 
busy remodeling his church and _ in- 
structing a large number of new con- 
verts. 


has been 


FROM YOKOHAMA 

Earlier this year a third Japanese 
youth, Benedict Terazawa, became 
a member of the Graymoor Friars. 
Making his first profession of vows 
into the hands of Father Albert Heald, 
$.A., Regional Superior of the Gray- 
moor Missions in Japan, Brother 
Benedict became the first professed 
Japanese Brother in the Society of the 
Atonement. The ceremony was held in 





Frs. Damian, Albert, Peter Baptist witness 
Brother Benedict’s profession of vows 


———— MISSIONS 


the Chapel of the Atonement Friary in 
Tsurumi, beginning with a Solemn 
Mass. 


RELATIVES 

Profession Day is always a happy 
day in a religious community. A new 
member has been added to the family. 
The first profession in Japan was no 
exception. The small chapel was filled 
with friends and relatives of Brother 
Benedict, come to watch him dedicate 
his life to Christ. Besides the Friars 
and Sisters, several of the priests from 
neighboring parishes also attended as 
well as two seminarians from the Con- 
ventual 
kyo. Fr. Peter Baptist gave the sermon 
for the occasion, explaining for the 
benefit of the non-Catholics present 
the meaning of the ceremony they 
were about to witness. Brother Bene- 
dict pronounced his vows in Japanese, 
clearly and distinctly. 


Franciscan Seminary in To- 


ONLY CATHOLIC 

Brother Benedict (Francis Masayuki 
Terazawa) was born in Yokohama on 
February 25, 1925. He attended ele- 
mentary school and the Technical 
High School of Yokohama. He gradu- 
ated in December of 1942 and then 
attended the Technical College of 
Kawasaki from March of 1943 to 
March of 1945. While attending the 
college he was employed at Toshiba 
Electric Company (comparable to G.E. 
of the States) in the laboratory work- 
ing on experimental lighting equip- 
ment. After the war he was employed 
by the American Army as a mainte- 
nance man in an Army Officers’ Quar- 
ters. 

KNOWING THE LANGUAGE 

Like English, Japanese is a language 
which takes a long time to learn. 
Therefore it is a great advantage and 


Signing the profession register ofter 
the ceremony at Graymoor-in-Japan 
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Terazawa, 


Brother Benedict 


parents 


a blessing to have missionaries who 
know perfectly the language and cus- 
toms of a country. Thus Frs. Peter 
and Damian needed no special train- 
ing before embarking on their work 
in Japan. And Brother Benedict, please 
God, will be a third missioner able to 
help in the conversion of his native 
people. 


LANGUAGE STUDY 

The other Graymoor missionaries 
arriving in Japan must begin their 
labors by an intense period of train- 
ing in the Japanese language at the 
Franciscan language school at Rop- 
pongi in Tokyo, conducted by the 
Friars Minor under the direction of 
Fr. Angelus Aschoff, O.F.M. Besides 
the Graymoor Friars (and Sisters) 
nearly 100 other Religious attend 


classes. For the past two years, how- 
a number of our young semi- 
narians who are interested in going to 
Japan have been studying Japanese 
in their spare time. 


ever, 





Frs. Ambrose and Albert congratulate the 
new brother and give him a souvenir 





DITORIALS: 


ee ee ee IMak 


n 
A New Pentecost tae 
advanc 
PIt would not be correct for us to think of the forthcoming Ecumenical Council of | spirit 
1961 as a political congress or as a great circle of study. The institution and or for 


the authority of the Ecumenical Council are implicitly contained in the words in 
which Our Lord gave to the college of the apostles, united to St. Peter, the power who ma 
to bind and to loose, and the power to teach all nations to observe His commandments, § retrea 

There are two ways we may prepare for this historic Council. First, we shouldfJ in the 





meditate on the spiritual truth of what a Gensral Council is. Second, we should gives 
pray that many blessings will come to the world through the Council. spirit 
According to the promise made by Our Lord at the Last Supper, a most lay re 
profound understanding of the words revealed long ago is given to the Church. 
It is the work of the Council to recall or remember, and not to invent. It sets 
out to edify, and not to make a sensation. Juk 
>To c 
A Distinction meer 
Octave 
mIn A Report On American Culture, Charles Bracelen Flood claims that many writers the Cl 
today are overwhelmed by the complexity of modern civilization and its scientific and ai 
advance. They feel that their writing has litle influence when compared to the notab. 
influence of scientists and statesmen. Conne]l 


Dr. Flood points out an important distinction. Scientific devices can blow 
up the earth or transport us to another planet. But they cannot tell us about the 


purpose of our existence on earth. Why? Because the purpose of our existence Plu 

is a spiritual question and scientific devices are material things. So let's not 

be snowed under by the noise of science. >The 
Red C! 
consi 

To England inter 
visit 

Many friends of Graymoor will be interested to know that at the invitation of broug 

William Cardinal Godfrey several of the Friars are now in the archdiocese of Chine 


Westminster, London, England. At present Father Blase Burniston, S.A., together 
with Brothers Pius and Didacus have taken up residence. For several years Friars 
from Sant Onofrio in Rome have come to Westminster Cathedral for the Chair of Tw¢ 
Unity Octave devotions. 


PA me 

° ° day t 

Adult Decisions of th 
retur 

POne of the left-over relics of Progressive Education is the elective-studies appea 
System in some high schools. Under this system, a pupil selects subjects for filme 
himself, with the result that many choose "snap courses." and n 


Dr. John H. Fischer, the new dean of Teachers College, at Columbia 
University, opposes this "youth-choice" system and argues that a carefully planned J with 


sequence of courses should be given to the pupils. and t 

Schools, he said, are maintained by adults to train the young. .*If,* Dr. fear 
Fischer added, "their relatively uniformed judgment were as reliable as that of Japar 
their elders, if they could come to mat rity as well without adult intervention who 1 
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as with it, the establishment of schools would be a questionable expenditure of 
time and money." 

How times change. Teachers College was once committed to the dogma of 
"Progressive" education. Nowadays, however, more practical views on education 
are permitted. 


Make A Retreat? 


>"How can a layman, who is intimately concerned with the affairs of the world, 
advance in the spiritual life? How can he find time for periods of prayer and 
spiritual renewal?" One answer to these questions is the Lay Retreat for men, 
or for women. 

Ten years ago the Lay Retreat was little known. Only "Special" Catholics, 
who maybe had a sister in the convent, went on such retreats. Today these 
retreats have become a major characteristic of the spiritual life of the Church 
in the United States. According to Bishop John Wright of Pittsburgh, "Nothing 
gives better evidence of the depth of the desire for a theologically based 
spiritual life among Catholic American laity than the phenomenal growth of the 
lay retreat movement." 


Jubilee Volume 


>To commemorate the 50th Anniversary of the Chair of Unity Octave, the Graymoor 
Friars have just published ONE FOLD, a collection of documents and essays on the 
Octave 1908-1958. Edited by Fathers Edward F. Hanahoe and Titus F. Cranny of 

the Chair of Unity Apostolate, the 384-page book contains 1) studies of the history 
and aims of the Unity Octave and 2) essays on the Church and ecumenism by such 
notable theologians as Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., of Rome and Fr. Francis J. 

Connell, C.SS.R., of Washington, D.C. 


Plugging Peking 


>The U.S. Communist Party is launching a "let's be buddies" campaign in behalf of 
Red China. They'll be plugging hard in the next few months to get the U.S. to 
consider restoring diplomatic relations with Communist China. It would be 
interesting to know what Khrushchev told Mao Tze-tung in Peking about his American 
visit, but recognition by the U.N. was not one of the messages the Russian dictator 
brought to China. Most nations of the world realize the brutality of the Red 
Chinese regime. 


Two Religious Films 


>A medieval legend relates that a young nun-——a novice in her convent—leaves one 
day to embark on a series of adventures in the world. In her absence, a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin comes to life and takes her place. Years later the girl 
returns, does penance, takes her place in the convent again while the statue 
appears again in its niche. As THE MIRACLE, this story has been rearranged and 
filmed by Warner Brothers with Carroll Baker in the main role. It is a colorful 
and moving spectacle although not too significant from a religious standpoint. 
Another movie with Catholic subject matter is CHRIST IN BRONZE, dealing 
with persecutions of missionaries three hundred years ago. This is an interesting 
and thoughtful production. It suggests that the Japanese authorities acted out of 
fear of Western political influence. Another interesting angle is that the native 
Japanese Christians are more staunch in their faith than a Portuguese missionary 
who under torture becomes an informer. 
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Angels are saints too. Stone relief of St. Michael 


FRIENDS 
IN 
HIGH 
PLACES 


Do you know your patron saints? 
Besides the saint you are named 
after there are patrons for 


everyone from shoemakers to spinsters 


by MATT REDLING 
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Courageous Joan of Arc marches into battle. Painting by Rovault (1871-1958) 


HANCES are that all of us, at one time or 
another, have found ourselves holding the 
short end of the stick. I mean, haven’t you 
JA ever been in a spot where you were sure 


everything would work out fine if only you knew 
somebody? Somebody to pull the right string, push 
the right button, open the right door. 

Take Charlie Goodluck, that fellow down the 
street. Whether he wants to buy his wife a cherry- 
vanilla mink stole or a 2l-jewel washing machine, 
somebody can get it for him wholesale. Forty per 
cent off, at least. Charlie needs a zoning variance 
so he can install an atomic reactor in his garage, 
all he does is pick up the phone. Presto! Next morn- 
ing there’s a stockpile of Uranium 235 on his front 
lawn. 

The thing is, Charlie’s got connections. But you 
and me, we couldn't get a duplicate dog license 
without going through channels. Or could we? 

Not a new dog tag maybe—or a flashy Thunder- 
bolt Eight; complete with radar, sonar and aqua- 
lungs—but, it turns out, we do know somebody. We 
do have friends; good friends, who are ready, willing 
and able to give us a hand. Not only in the ordinary 
everyday business of keeping body and soul together, 
but in the biggest problem we all have in common— 
getting to heaven. 

We've got lobbies 


patron saints. Legitimate 


whose proper spheres of influence are so widespread 
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St. Nicholas (Santa Claus) presents children to the Blessed Mother 


they'd put to shame the puny efforts of all the five- 
percenters, deep freeze donors and vicufia coat dis- 
tributors Washington ever saw. 

But don’t take my word for it. A casual attention 
n the course of your normal reading will reveal] a 
urprising number of references to patron saints, 
lus a considerable amount of informative material 
n them. And not just in the Catholic press. 

In one twelve-month period recently, the Sunday 
supplement of a popular New York newspaper con- 
tained at least five prominent references to patron 
ints; including full-page color features on St. Janu- 
ius, patron of Naples; St. Christopher, patron of 
travelers; and St. Anne, patroness of women in labor. 

Of course, the mere existence of patron saints 
comes as no surprise to most of us. We lose a key 
r misplace a cuff link, and we turn to St. Anthony. 
We keep a St. Christopher medal in our car. St. 
joseph, we know, is the workers’ patron. We might 
even be aware that the patron of farmers is St. 
lsidore, though it’s doubtful if many could say, off- 
hand, who is venerated as the protector of farm 
animals. It seems there are two: St. Wendelin and 
St. Anthony the Abbot. 


YHOULD our curiosity be aroused, a cursory investi- 
5 gation would make it clear that there are patron 
saints for nearly everyone in every walk of life. From 
shoemakers to spinsters; from mountain climbers to 


The sacred veil is held by St. Veronica 


mothers; from philosophers to prisoners. There is 
even a patron saint for unhappily married couples: 
St. Genou Gandulphus, who reportedly suffered 
from the behavior of his wife and was murdered by 
one of her admirers in the year 760. 

Lawyers and merchants; doctors, nurses and hos- 
pitals; musicians, students and orphans; sailors, emi- 
grants and forest rangers; accountants and stenog- 
raphers. They all have their patrons, and the list 
goes on and on. The late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, himself wrote more than 150 apostoli¢ briefs 
naming heavenly patrons for nations, cities, dioceses, 


professions, sports and other states in life. 


aes, to particular saints in the expectation of 
their help is certainly not some quaintly pious 
superstition, or an ephemeral bit of wishful thinking. 
It is solid Catholic teaching, rooted deeply in the 
doctrine of the communion of saints. 

We're all familiar with the words communion of 
saints. We mention them every time we say the 
Apostles’ Creed. But maybe we've never thought too 
much about it. Perhaps we've never taken the time 
to determine precisely what this doctrine means 
for us. 

Briefly, communion of saints means the union of 
the faithful on earth, the blessed in heaven and the 
souls in purgatory, with Christ as their Head. The 


word communion does not (Cont. on page 26) 
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by 
SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 


To preserve the Catholic Faith 
of the many Puerto Rican 
migrants is a challenge to the 
Church in the Eastern 


Dioceses of the United States 


the Puerto Ricaip 





This year’s San Juan Fiesta for Spanish-speaking 
Catholics of New York City attracted some 85,000 
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Puerto Rico is known for “Operation Bootstrap,” 


a program to raise her standard 
of living. But most attention is focused on the 


mass migration of her people 


Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, reads a prayer before 
a group of children at the seventh annual San Juan Fiesta 
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ECENTLY Puerto Rico has been pondering 
the question whether to petition for state- 
hood or remain a commonwealth of the 
United States. Her world-famous “Operation 

Bootstrap,” a program to raise her standards of living 
by industrialization, has continuously put her in the 
news. However, most attention is focused on the 
mass migration of her people to the Eastern U.S. 
This has been a grave concern to the Catholic 
Church, since 90 per cent of Puerto Ricans are 
Catholics. 

The migration has resulted in over half a million 
Puerto Ricans living in the Archdiocese of New York, 
close to 100,000 in the Dioceses of Brooklyn and 
Rockville Center, 30,000 in the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, 20,000 in Philadelphia, 12,000 in Bridgeport 
and 40,000 in 16 other dioceses. The numbers are 
impressive, but the state of their Catholicism is not. 
Dr. Thomas F. O’Dea, Associate Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at Fordham University, estimated in March of 
1958 that of the 90 per cent of Puerto Ricans who 


postolate 


nominally profess to be Catholics, only 80 per cent 
practice their faith. 

To meet the needs of the Puerto Ricans, the 
Catholic Church has done marvelous work on the 
island itself and in the dioceses of those states where 
they now reside. The most spectacular Catholic and 
Puerto Rican celebration in the East is the Arch- 
diocese of New York-sponsored Fiesta of San Juan 
at Downing Stadium on Randall's Island each year. 
The celebration of June 22, 1957, was attended by 
25,000 Spanish-speaking people. Cardinal Spellman 
was present, giving a sermon in Spanish and offering 
a Solemn Pontifical Mass. An impressive procession 
and congregational singing of traditional Spanish 
hymns were also part of the program. On the festi- 
val held there the following year on June 15, 40,000 
people entered the stadium grounds while 10,000 
remained outside the closed gates. This year’s cele- 
bration, held on June 21, had an attendance of over 
50,000, with an estimated 3,000 marching in the 
procession. One of the most unforgettable parts of 
the procession was the resounding response of “Que 
viva!” whenever the announcer hailed Christ the 
King, Our Lady of Guadalupe, the Catholic Church, 
Pope John XXIII and Cardinal Spellman. The theme 
of the entire program was sacrifice in the Old Testa- 
ment and the Sacrifice of the Mass. And this was 
excellently portrayed and acted out by five floats 


depicting scenes of the Old and New Testaments. 
Cardinal Spellman gave a sermon to those present 
in Spanish. 

Another means which the Church is using to 
strengthen the Faith of the Puerto Ricans is lay 
Catholic action. The Caballeros of San Juan are an 
example of this. The special task of this organized 
group of men is to orientate the new migrants com- 
ing to the mainland to the new way of life. It serves 
as a contact between the Church and Puerto Rican 
men who do not practice their Faith. Many of the 
members receive valuable information and training 
on housing clinics, legal counsel, income tax forms, 
credit unions, house visitations, etc. 


yee Puerto Ricans are also brought into contact 
with the Church through the medium of radio. 
The program Orientacidén Religiosa on WHOM fea- 
tures programs of devotion and doctrine. Moreover, 
religious services in Spanish are increasing in the 
city parishes, while retreats are offered to Spanish- 
speaking men and women. The Knights of Columbus 
have been active in the apostolate among the Puerto 
Ricans by placing articles on the Catholic Faith in 
one of the leading Spanish-language newspapers, Fl 
Diario. The articles have resulted in about 40 letters 
each week, requesting more information. 

In Hoboken, N.J., Fr. Eugene Zwahl, O.F.M. 
Conv., runs a Spanish-American Catholic Cente1 
which includes a legal clinic, library and game room. 
It provides English classes for the Puerto Ricans and 
time for consultation with the priest. In New York 
City, Corpus Christi Church employs 60 lay cate- 
chists, who receive a weekly lesson which they in 
turn impart in the home of some other person. The 
Legion of Mary in the parish helps to find the candi- 
dates for instruction. In the Bronx a legal clinic has 
been set up at St. Anthanasius’ Church through the 
help of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
and the Office of Spanish Catholic Action in New 
York. The advice given is especially concerned with 
marriage difficulties, employment abuses, and hous- 


ing problems. 


ASEBALL is a sure source of interest for Spanish- 
ce men. With this in mind, the Nativity 
Mission and the parishes of St. Joseph in the Bronx, 
St. Paul and St. Cecilia in New York City have or- 
ganized this year a softball league. The season began 
with a parade to Central Park escorted by the band 
from St. Joseph’s Church and the Hijas de Maria. 
Through this contact, St. Cecilia’s Church has al- 
ready brought back six men to the Sacraments and 
straightened out four marriages. 

As part of a program for instructing the Puerto 


Ricans in the Faith, last (Cont. on page 28) 
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by JAN F. 


HERE’S my black bathrobe?” I shouted 


one evening after looking in desperation 


for my customary lounging robe. “Joey’s 
playing priest and is using it for his 
cassock right now,” rejoined my wife. 

Now, I have nothing against my oldest son exem- 
plifying his admiration for the clergy and satisfying 
his desire to be among their ranks in the future, but 
I do have a complaint when my favorite bathrobe 
leaves father, closet and bedroom, and _ likewise 
aspires to the priesthood. 

Little did I suspect that I would miss my bath- 
robe, sleep and a few other items that I always took 
for granted when I gave Joey permission to become 
a knight of the altar. Life in the Lorian house took 
an unexpected turn for the hectic when Joey, age 
11, became an altar boy. 

It all began after the novelty of his first Mass 
wore off. Once the excitement that pervaded our 
otherwise peaceful abode subsided, I thought that I 
could return to my unassuming role of master of the 
house. I hadn’t counted on my son taking his ecclesi- 
astical role so seriously, nor did I think that he 
would persevere in his initial enthusiasm. 

To begin with, there was his first week of early 
Masses. Our pre-dawn slumber was suddenly broken 
at 5:15 by an unwelcome jolt emanating from Joey’s 
alarm clock across the hall. It announced the begin- 
ning of a procession of disturbances that accompany 
a sleepy boy’s efforts at rising without adult assist- 
ance. 


ITH patience already wearing thin, I endeavored 

to resume my sleep. Heroically, I lay there amid 
the consoling folds of my bed. Eyes wide open, I 
longed for the slam of the front door that would 
proclaim the end of muffled footsteps, running 
faucets and noisy dresser drawers. 

I gritted my teeth for the eleventh time and 
peered out the window at our neighbor's snow- 
covered roof. That did it. No son of mine was going 
to face the harassing dangers of a cold winter morn- 
ing while his father was gloating over the happy 
prospect of spending another hour in bed. True to 
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Life 
With An Altar Boy 





(4 








LORIAN 









my determination, I leaped out of bed into my 
clothes and drove my son to Mass. 

As I knelt in church that dim winter morning, I 
knew then that an extra 40 winks would never give 
me more joy than seeing Joey assist the King of 
Kings. 

If Joey’s early Masses are disturbing, and _ his 
winter mornings frigid, his later Masses are disap- 





pointing and his summer schedule saddening. 

The early Sunday morning excursion with which 
I had planned to surprise the family was arranged 
to a “T,” or so I thought. Mrs. Lorian and I wakened 
the children for an early Mass. All were excited at 
the prospect of departing for a near-distant lake 
after fulfilling their Sunday obligation—all, that is, 
except Joey. 





Completely aghast at the fact that anyone could 
meet such an event with indifference, we piercingly 
eyed Joey. “I have to serve the 12 o'clock Mass,” he 
blurted out, “and it’s too late to get a sub” (altar 
boy jargon for substitute server). 

Disappointment reigned. Joey's mouth drooped 
at the corners. 





“You go to the picnic. I'll stay home,” he volun- 
teered, 


VERYONE knew we wouldn't go without Joey, yet 
E no one dared to alter his decision in choosing 
duty over pleasure. I looked hopelessly guilty as I read 
my wife’s mental “Why-didn’t-you-think-of-]oey’s- 
Mass-appointment-before-making-the-plans” attitude. 

Upon our return from the 12 o’clock Mass, dark 
clouds loomed overhead and poured out their sym- 
pathetic grief. “Couldn’t’'ve had much fun on a rainy 
afternoon anyway,” I gulped as we ate our picnic 
lunch in the dining room. 

That Sunday still lurks in my memory, only to 
come forward when I feel like passing up a PTA 
meeting in favor of a bowling match. Of course, my 
oldest son’s example usually decides the matter. 

Things like that have made me sit up and take 
notice of my growing boy. Joey’s earnest efforts at 
being the best-groomed altar boy, for instance, have 
convinced me that my wife (Cont. on page 25) 
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Should parents become concerned over all the 


juvenile crime and violence they read about in the 
papers? 


Yes, they should, even if it doesn’t concern them 
in any personal way. No man is an island. Parents 
should not smugly isolate themselves from the rest 
of Society and be unconcerned about the growing 
problem of juvenile crime. Whether it pertains to 
their family or not, whether it exists in their neigh- 
borhood or not, they should, through the proper 
exercise of the ballot, or by joining legally organized 
community groups, do all in their power to remove 
the causes of adolescent crime. The curse of our age 
is that “good” people seem to have lost all Christian 
hope. With “beatnik” pessimism, they completely 
give up in the face of what seems to be an impos- 
sible situation. Yet history offers many examples of 
what happened to other nations when good people 
remained indifferently passive in the midst of cor- 
rupting forces of their day. It could happen in 
America. Furthermore, the whole doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ teaches that any painful 
concern of parents in Brooklyn or San Francisco 
should also be the concern of towns and villages 
... When 
one part of the body suffers, the whole body suffers. 
...We are members of one Body, which is Christ . . .” 


thousands of miles away. As St. Paul says, “ 


But in a more specific way, what can parents do who 
live in areas where young thugs endanger the lives 
of their teen-age children? 


There is no simple answer to this. However, I 
would advise that parents in such areas do not panic. 
Would to God they lived in fear of death to their 
children’s souls more than death to their bodies. Yet 
even this conviction brings little consolation to a 
mother who sits home at night imagining all sorts of 
things happening to her son or daughter. 

Here’s what you can do: 

1. Make your home, as far as you can, such a 
peaceful, clean, happy, relaxed place that your teen- 
agers will actually like to be at home more often 
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Questions about today’s Youth 
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than they are on the streets. With certain restrictions, 
make them feel free to invite their friends up to their 
house so they won't have to meet them in dangerous 
areas after dark. 

2. With every possible reasonable sanction make 
them come home, both on school nights and week- 
ends, at a definite hour upon which you decide. An 
understanding priest or youth worker in your area 
will tell you just what time your teen should be off 
the streets. The wonder is that more crimes are not 
committed with young teens roaming the streets at 
all hours. Perhaps if we had enough police to enforce 
it, there ought to be a curfew in every big city. 

3. If your local police or school authorities will 
do nothing about lighting up playgrounds after dark, 
then take the problem to the editor of an outspoken 
newspaper. It is surprising what a crusading editor 
can do to rouse public opinion! 

4. You can convince your teens that it is not a 
sign of weakness to avoid danger. Some kids actually 
go looking for it. They stomp into territories where 
they know they're not wanted. 


Previously you said that adults should do all in their 
power to remove the causes of youthful crime. What 
did you mean? 


Usually, a doctor doesn't treat a headache. He 
treats the cause of the headache. Juvenile crime is 
like a headache. It’s a symptom of some deeper, 
underlying cause. There’s no permanent value in 
trying to remedy adolescent crime unless at the same 


time we remove the cause of the crime. 


What, then, is the cause of all this juvenile delin- 
quency? 


There is no one cause for all delinquency. How- 
ever, give me a half hour with any particular youth- 
ful criminal and I'll tell you why this particular teen 
became a delinquent. From my experience with 
youth in trouble, I would trace 98% of it to the 
home... 


In New York City, for (Cont. on page 24) 
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I was utterly alone on the vast pond. I skated 


as I had never skated before, the wind lashing me on, 


Then the ice began to shatter and I felt the black water 





Y father was with the State Department, 

which necessitated much travelling for my 

parents. When I could not go with them I 

was sent to stay with Mother’s Aunt Grace 
in southern New England. When Aunt Grace died 
she left the house in Oaktown to me, having no other 
heirs. 

By the time I was 12 my parents had moved 
from New York to California. I met and married 
Dick, and we made our home there in due time. As a 
representative of a large motion picture company, 
he often hopped about the country while I remained 
behind with the children, determined that they 
should have more home-life than ever I had. But 
last month I could not resist the opportunity to go 
to New York once more, and from thence to 15 
Adams Place, Oaktown, alone. 

I had not been back in 30 vears. When I returned 
to settle the estate I was overwhelmed with nostal- 
gia. Everything had changed. Main Street was a 
state highway, the depot was altered beyond recog- 
nition, ‘the frame stores were replaced by_ brick. 
There were three new schools, another church and a 
second Catholic parish. Aunt Grace’s house on its 
once-quiet residential street was encircled by factory 
buildings, and the whole neighborhood had become 
shabby and slum-bent. 


IcK at heart, I decided to leave the sale to the 
S agent as my husband had suggested. Rapidly I 
went through Aunt Grace’s old things, picking those 
to be shipped to California. In a few days the house 
was virtually bare, and I walked through empty 
rooms that echoed to the footfalls of my youth. 
Finally, stripping oilcloth from the pantry shelves, 
I smiled to uncover newspapers beneath which dated 
Aunt Grace’s Yankee housekeeping. 

The small sheets of the local weekly were yel- 
lowed in spite of being hidden. I squinted at the 
dateline: January 6, 1944. The upturned page showed 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


by ALMA ROBERTS GIORDAN 


vital statistics: births, weddings, deaths. Of the lists 
of family names none nudged my memory until the 
obituaries. McCleery, one announced. Then: Antonia 
Hazel McCleery, 10 Lincoln Street, widow of Ells- 
worth McCleery, died at St. Anthony's Hospital 
Monday following a brief illness. There are no known 
survivors. Funeral services in charge of Howard and 
Sons... to St. Anthony's Church for a solemn high 
Mass ... burial in Mt. St. Nicodemus. 

The torn bit of newspaper containing that infor- 
mation, I saved... 

A. Hazel was about 35 that first summer I visited 
Oaktown. We became friends slowly, over an inter- 
vening five or six years, until I was 11. Only when 
her first birthday card arrived did 1 discover the A 
preceding her name. She did not want me to call her 
Mrs. McCleery. Clinging to her fading youth, I later 
realized, she defied the span between our genera- 
tions. Having none of her own and scant hope, she 
was impatient with the neighborhood  children— 
which fact, [ also suspected, contributed to her 
waspishness. “It’s all right to go to her house, but 
never uninvited,” Aunt Grace warned—prickling at 
the thought I might not be welcomed. 


WENT to thank Hazel for a birthday card as soon 
| as I arrived that year. She received me with awk- 
ward warmth, not easy in bridging the time-gap. 
How shu the flame of her love, 1 thought, pitying 
her who could not readily share affection. And from 
a vearning to thaw her nature my own devotion was 
born. To put her at rest, for I was used to all kinds 
of people at home, I said: “I never knew you had a 
name before Hazel. What does the A stand for?” 

Red lights in her hair betrayed some Hibernian 
ancestry, though often had I heard her cutting ap- 
praisal of our Irish neighbors. “The A does not 
matter. Did you come to visit or to pry?” she said 
sharply. 


“Not to pry,” I said in my — (Cont. on page 20) 
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What's In a Name? 

Continued from page 18 

father’s most diplomatic manner, “but 
I am interested in my friends, Hazel.” 

She could not bring herself to ask 
pardon for her rudeness. Instead she 
produced a tray of milk crackers and 
elderberry jam. “Shall we have a 
party?” she said, straining brightly. 

She stinted on sugar, but to please 
her I ate half a dozen. Hazel mel- 
lowed. “It’s only an initial,” she mur- 
mured, “the first letter of the alpha- 
bet.” 

“You don’t have to tell me if you 
don’t want to.” 

“You won't betray me? 
you'll still call me Hazel.” 

With curiosity piqued, “What is 
it?” I demanded. “I promise.” 

Her eyes narrowed for the confes- 
sion. “It’s Antonia.” 

“What's with that?” I 
laughed. “Antonia’s a beautiful name 
It’s one of the best-known saints’ 
names.” Then I clapped my hand over 
my mouth. Aunt Grace had _ hinted 
that Hazel was unsympathetic toward 
Catholics and their advocates . it 
would be unwise to argue with preju- 
dice. Besides, she pointed out, I was 
too young to match proper answers 


Promise 


wrong 


against bias. Better leave at that 
pass. . . 
“That’s just it,” Hazel said vehe- 


mently, “it’s a Catholic name. I have 
no love for papist nonsense. I don’t 
mean to offend you, child, you're too 
innocent to know different, but I 
won't have that name attached to me. 
Chey put it on my birth certificate by 
some crazy mistake.” 

Conscience signalled a warning it 
was time to go. My knowledge did 
not encompass the fact that Antonia 
was a noble Roman name as well, and 
that most given names stemmed from 
pagan-turned-saint names. Still 
wn stubborn streak surprised me: 
“It’s a good name, Hazel. Antonia’s 
feminine for St. Anthony.” 

The bright sparks in her eyes dis- 
ippeared when she closed them. “My 
only sister married a Catholic—an 
lrish-Catholic drunkard. In six months 
he abandoned her. My father took her 
back home after the baby died. I have 
no use for any of them,” she added 
wearily. 

I was not equal to defending Irish-, 
Polish- or French-Catholic drunkards. 
I stood up. “Thank you for the party, 
Hazel. I'm going now.” 

Immediately she repented. “You're 
not cross, Roberta—dear?” 

I sensed the pathos of her childless- 
ness. If I left, her heart would close 
upon children forever. “I'll never tell 
anyone,” I pledged, “but don’t be 


my 
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ashamed of that name. Some day you 
might be helped by him.” 

Her eyes flashed threateningly but 
I was not afraid. She quenched it in 
a thin beseeching-love smile. I smiled 
back, forgiveness and pity going far 
beyond my years. 

My last visit to 
Christmas vacation when I 
eleven. Across the street from Aunt 
Grace’s was the Pond. If it had a 
more formal name I never learned it. 
The Pond is shrunken today by the 
demands of encircling factories. The 
once-lush fields surrounding it 
cleared of underbrush and willows for 
an asphalt parking lot. With Donny 
Evans, the boy next door, I spent long 
hours at the Pond, fishing for pickerel 
with hellgrammite bait. Now I doubt 
even live in that chemical- 
charged water. 

Donny’s father, Sam, owned the 
neighborhood grocery store. He wore 


Oaktown 


was 
was 


are 


suckers 


a straw boater with a striped band 
vear-round, and a_ butcher's apron 
over his broad stomach. When he 


laughed, which was often, a rocking 
joy erupted from his chest 

In winter we skated on the Pond 
safe except for the south end, where 
the first factory’s boilers discharged 
their the right the 
dam, crossable in summer, but by De- 
cember sullenly spilling and freezing 
into blue We re- 
spected the dam-end, even on zero 
days when the big boys ran benders. 
We watched with their 
passage the undulating 
When it groaned a boy leaped, if he 
were lucky, wide and far to stronger 
ice. Donny and I envied such nerve, 
but did not dare copy it. 

Hazel McCleery gave me my 
Christmas present that vear. 
“You ought to get as much comfort 
from the country possible,” 
she explained tersely. I hugged her 
prodigiously. “Get along now,” she 
scolded, hiding her pleasure. “I'll 
watch from the window.” 

Only one moment I spared to share 
the surprise with Aunt Grace. “She’s 
well-meaning, in spite of her deter- 
mination to hide it.” she granted, 
shaking her head in the direction of 
her unsociable neighbor. “Come back 
when the noon-siren blows.” 

The siren blew and the Pond 
cleared of skaters. Nobody worked 
past Saturday noon at the umbrella 
shop. I was utterly alone on the vast 
Pond. An exhilaration me, a 
rapture never before known. My 
knobby knees held, my ankles knew a 
miraculous strength. I skated as I had 
never before skated, the wind lashing 
me on. I became a fish-hawk, skim- 
ming over the water, the sky brittle 


steam. To was 
icicle-bludgeons. 


awe flving 


over 
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ONE 


| 
ice. 


above me, the world all mine. I exe 
plored every cove, every inlet, the 
pride of possession intoxicating me, 
To the south end steam blasted from 
an exhaust. The water was black and 
deep there where the ice thinned. 

I had an overwhelming desire to 
investigate it. The ice growled warn- 
ing from its frigid throat. I had never 
heard the sound of my own benders 
before. I stopped for an instant to 
listen. Then the ice shattered and | 
felt myself being sucked in by that 
black water. 

“Help!” I shouted, my voice lost in 
the breaking of ice and roaring of un- 
leashed water. “Help! Help! Help!” 1 
striking at the ice-shelf 
ahead. Always it snapped betore me 
as I strained forward. I was weighted 
with woolens 

How long is After 
lifetimes I a shirt-sleeved 
resident on the bank 
ran back forth, then seized a 
fallen limb stretched it 
toward me. I knew it would not reach 
“Help me. Get me out!” I hollered in 
despair. He spoke rapidly to a small 
boy who joined him 


screamed, 


fast becoming sodden 


long? twenty 
Pond 


Indecisively he 


Saw 


and 


willow and 


rhe boy ran up 
“Tl 
drown before he gets back,” I howled 
with fresh panic. Only later I found 
out that the couldn't swim or 
speak English. Siill 1 kept reaching 
for the impossible willow staff, and 


the hill toward Sam Evans’ store 


the ice kept breaking under my arm- 
pits afloat. 
The water was eight feet deep down 
there. 

Then the most beautiful sight in the 
world appeared on my horizon. Across 
the Pond ran Sam Evans in his butch- 


I could only try to stay 


er-apron and boater, heavily but cau- 
tiously, so as not to slip. The wind 
whipped at his apron but did not 
budge his straw hat. 

Sam was on his immense belly, in- 
congruously sliding over the ice like 
a fat otter. I rebelled and buckled 
beneath him just as his hand grasped 
mine. I clutched him as he went un- 
der. When he emerged the straw hat 
was floating upside-down on the black 
water. It seemed tremendously im- 
portant that IT retrieve it. Sam tread 
water stolidly while T put it on his 
head. I was cold but no longer afraid. 
The arms of Providence were about 
me. Time blurred. Sam would get me 
out. I did not know how, or care. I 
leaned against his heaving chest in 
implicit trust. 

One thing I protested. Sam put me 
on the frozen earth, vanked off my 
skates and slapped me hard across the 
buttocks. “Go home. Slap. Run as fast 
as you can. Slap. Don’t stop. Slap.” 

I was numbly pained, unable to un- 
derstand his not loving me after all 
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that effort to save me. [ turned a be- 
wildered face to him. “Shut up and 
nn” he commanded. My mouth closed 
wordlessly. It was to keep me from 
freezing to death, of course. 

[he neighbors flocked behind me 
into the house. Kettles of hot water 
were brought from every kitchen stove 
and poured into one big galvanized 
tub in front of Aunt Grace’s range. 
She dumped a full box of dry mus- 
tard into it, and then me. 

For some time I lay in bed, rolled 
in blankets, trembling and weeping. I 
heard the downstairs chatter of women, 
the exclamations and_ praise-be’s as 
each newcomer was admitted. I knew 
they were sorting my wet clothing 
ind hanging it to dry. I sobbed afresh 
suspecting I would be returned ex- 
press to New York. Suddenly there 
was a shriek. “Look at this, will all of 
you now!” 

From the thick brogue I knew it 
was Mrs. Grady, who never saw a 
pigeon but she piously crossed herself, 
ind whose idea of Sunday pleasure 
was a stroll to the good-and-whole- 
some cemeterv. | held still 

In the hushed expectancy I caught 
her next words. “It’s the blest child’s 
shirt. See, here, where the medal was 
pinned? Do you observe there’s not 
i stain of wetness above it?” 

“Let me see, Mag.” Aunt Grace was 
calmly in command. The babble of 
voices began again as she studied my 
body-waist. Speculation ceased with 
her pronouncement. “There are times,” 
she said slowly, “when vour surface 
piety provokes me, Mag Grady, but 
this is another thing. Let us all give 
thanks to St. Anthony—who - sent 
Sam Evans before my _ grandniece 
drowned.” That was Aunt Grace prac- 
tical about her faith. but giving credit 
where it was due. Not that she was 
never impressed—she was often that 
but she kept in safe waters while 
acknowledging miracles. 

My teeth resumed their chattering 
and my knees their knocking. The agi- 
tation that seized me refused the hoon 
of sleep. I tried to count ten without 
quaking somewhere, but couldn’t get 
past five. Trving over and over, I 
briefly dozed. 

They were still dissecting the mir- 
acle when Hazel McCleery burst in. 
“And I gave her the skates!” she 
wailed to the women she had kept at 
arm’s length. “Oh, let me see my 
darling,” she pleaded. 

Her sorrow was genuine, Aunt 
Grace felt, putting a friendly arm 
about those stiff shoulders. “Almost 
as if she were your own. I under- 
stand,” she soothed the distraught 
younger woman. 

“Let Hazel come up, Aunt Grace,” 


Continued on page 24 











Commemorative Portrait of 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII 


This reduced size black and white picture can only suggest 
the true magnificence of the life size reproduction of 
Bernard Godwin’s original portrait of the Holy Father. 
The painting was done in the small Throne Room of the 
Vatican during private audiences. The result is a true 
characterization of the Pope that emphasizes his warmth, 
charm and courtly manner. The rich, vibrant tones of the 
Papal vestments add immeasurably to the dignity and 
splendor of the portrait. 


We are pleased and proud to be able to offer to our 
Lamp readers a copy of this magnificent 
portrait in full color, 11%" by 13h". 


Every Catholic, we feel sure, will waut this special 
Commemorative Portrait of His Holiness. 
Order directly from the 
GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Send Two Dollars for each Portrait 
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Listen to 
THE GRAYMOOR 
AVE MARIA 
RADIO HOUR 


Dramatizing the lives 
of the Saints 


Heard over 300 stations 


See your newspaper 
for time and station 








A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Address: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Your Last Will 
or Testament 


“It is a poor Will that does 
not name Christ among the 
heirs.” 
Remember the world-wide 
missionary work of the 
Graymoor Friars in 


your Will. 


I give, devise and bequeath to 
the Friars of the Atonement, 


Inc., the sum of 











FREE LESSONS 
by Mail 
Catholics — Non-Catholics 
Learn About 
Catholic Religion 


Special attention given to all 
questions and answers. 
Write: 
Correspondence Course 


Graymoor Friars 
Valley Falls, R.1. 











KEVIN 


The world is full of watchers. 
There are bird-watchers, sky- 
watchers and_ girl-watchers. But 
me, I'm a Kevin-watcher. Yes, I 
watch a little, four year old, cot- 
ton-topped, blue-eyed fellow by 
the name of Kevin. Hank Ket- 
cham, creator of “Dennis the 
Menace,” might sum Kev up 
something like this: he’s a Sonic 
Boom covered with a bit of dust, 
a livin’ terror, Dennis the Menace, 
j.g. About the best time to ob- 
serve Kevin is around the time 
he has his nightly encounter with 
his no. 1 and no. 2 enemies, soap 
and water. 

Sharply at eight o’clock, Kevin 
scoots into the house, zooms up- 
stairs and flops into a convenient 
chair with his nose against the 
TV screen. Exactly one show later 
he careens into the bathroom, 
greeting his iddy-biddy brother, 
Brian, with a loud -rebel. yell. The 
battle commences. 

Off come the shoes and out of 
them flows the Sahara. As you 
lay his muddy, dirty shirt down, 
you begin to notice his battle 
sears. The mud, caked in his 
finger nails, is the residue of the 
mud pie party he had with little 
Suzy Q. The splinter in his thumb 
came from playing on the lumber 
pile out back and the scratch is a 
present from the cat he shoved 
down the sliding board. Playing 
Tarzan has given him charcoal 
hands, and those extra black 
knees? They came from climbing 
on the tarpaper roof of Fido’s dog 
house. 

You wash off the white remains 
of an ice cream cone and notice 
a bump on his head. It’s prob- 
ably where he fell riding on the 
back of his sister’s bike. 

“Come back here! You're not 
done, yet!” 

Off he runs across the bed, 
around the room, and into the 
living room he goes! Under the 
dining room table, across the 
kitchen sink and he’s finally cor- 
nered. Back to soap and water. 

“Whoopee! Here I come!” 

The cat runs and hides. The 
house shakes and rumbles, but 
then, suddenly, silence. Dennis 
the Menace, j.g. has retired for 
a while. In his place is a little 
boy, angelic in his sound sleep. 

Ssshhh! Don’t make so much 
noise! Kevin is asleep. t 

—DeEnnis DOOLey 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Richard Donnelly, Mrs. Fleming, John 
O'Shea, Catherine Aloise, Mrs, J. C. Me- 


Guire, George Smith, John Scanlon, Mrs. 
)» A. Garriss, Edmund Devlin, Nell A 
Kelly, S. Brush, Joseph A. Kekeilek, 
Walter A. Kasica, Edwin E. Doyle, 
Florence Fergus, John Diedericks, Daniel 
Salois, Sister M. Raphael Collins, Sister 
M. J. Theophane, Kate Popwitz, Mar- 
garet Sheridan, Thomas Fallon, James 


Bunker, Mrs. C. H. Muldoon, Sr., Mary 
Hagans, Mrs. Leone Kline, Elizabeth 
Lynch, Anna Rice, Mary Frances Dris- 
coll, Daniel Humes McLaughlin, William 
Kahl, Catherine Temple, Anita O'Connor, 
John J. Cullen, George Muller, Matthew 
J. Murphy, Katherine MecVarish, Sister 
Mary Alphonsus Goreska, Patrick J. 
Brannelly, Helen and Wilbur Lewis, Mrs 
Bowers, Edward Francis Dunne, Ellen 
Blackburne, Nicholas Druzzula, Nenah 
B. Ostrom, Mary V. Mudrik, Frances 
DiGiovianni, Mrs. Stephen Andrassy, 
Ethel T. Brophy, Susan Mazzella, Jose- 
phine McNamee, Ernest Lussier, Mrs 
Joseph Tocosh, Sr., Louis Cole, E. J. 
Carey, Rose Marie Carriero, Mary Luella 
Parker, Anna Rose Boyle, Mrs. Wm. T. 
McLean, Thomas Raymond Daugherty, 
Clement Allman, Louise Landvher, Ma- 
bel Ernstar, Dr. " Welch, Harold 
Johnson, Jane Lover, Emma Riley, Bro. 
Kevin Cassidy, Thomas J. McKeever, 
Alice B. Menne, Mrs. Martin Welch, 
Louis J. Flower, T. Polohko, Mrs. Nick 
Berscheit, Wilhelmina Ruh, Joan Lovett, 
Joseph Fuscaldo, Roy Raymond New- 
house, Monta B. John, Joseph Hickey, 
Agnes Hagans, Nellie Decker, Claire 
Dornan, Joseph Plunkett, Franklin Bauer, 
Catherine F. Kelly, Josephine Pascarelli, 
John Temple, Elizabeth Cogan, Bridget 
C. Bennett, Clement J. Daegling, Mrs. S. 
R. Albertson, Joseph Levielle, Frank 
Feneck, Romolo D’Aloia, Mary Fife, 
Margaret Cassidy, Father Rice, John 
Cain, Frances Druzzula, Esther A. Mul- 
ligan, Alexandrince Browne, Mrs. J. P. 
Early, Ambrose Flaherty, Vernon An- 
dressy, James E. Monahan, Stephen Mc- 
Isaac, Elsie Farina, Thomas Fitzmaurice, 
Lucy McLean, Thad. McGrath, Mary 
Ferrette, Henry L. Moher, Helen Kow- 
chak, Susan Hess, Mary D. Ferris, 
Kathleen Murphy, Rose Connolly Larri- 
more, Fread Madsen, Charles McCulley, 
Matilda Moreau, John Toohill, Sister M. 
Columbanus, John Joseph Hamilton, 
Elish Brady, Marion Fitzsimmons, Miss 
Catherine A. Connolly, George Hendrick- 
son, Thomas Sheridan, John J. O’Connor, 
Mary E. Cannon, Charles Norbury, John 
F. Leary, John Orange Kingsberry, Jr., 
David K. Cushwa, Helen T. McKee, 
Annetta O'Connell, James A. Corcoran, 
Thomas Clarke, Joseph and Margaret 
Gosselin, Ann Devlin, George Walker, 
Harold F. Sanders, Joseph Schupp, Dan 
Cosgrove, Cath. McEwan. 
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OF THE MONTH 


Mixed Marriage 


QUESTION: Recently I read in the newspaper that six out of every ten 
children of a Catholic-Protestant marriage end by rejecting all religions— 
whether Catholic or Protestant. Since I am a Catholic who has married a 
Protestant, I was wondering what I should do to make sure that my chil- 


dren grow up in the Catholic faith. 
Mrs. J. Graham, New York City, N. Y. 


Answer: These figures you quote, Mrs. Graham, back up the experience of 
the Church that the weakening of faith and the compromising of morals is 
almost always a result of mixed marriages. Frequently not only the children 
but the Catholic parent loses his faith. Nevertheless, a vast number of Catho- 
lics, for good or for ill, have already contracted such marriages. It is of little 
use to warn these against a mixed marriage for they are already in one. What 
they need is a helpful program which will guide and help them to make their 


marriage a success. 


Preserving One’s Faith 

A serious temptation that often comes to a Catholic partner in a mixed 
marriage is the idea that it doesn’t make any difference what one believes. 
It is, of course, Catholic teaching that the Church is the one and only in- 
fallible guide in religious and moral matters. It follows from this that the 
Catholic will hold fast to the Church in what he believes and practices. 

A Catholic living in a mixed marriage will notice that the require- 
ments of life seem more difficult for him than for his partner. For example, 
the Catholic is bound to go to Mass on Sunday, to abstain from meat on 
Friday, to go to the Sacraments, and so forth. Sometimes the Catholic will 
say to himself, “Gee, if I weren’t a Catholic, life would be a lot easier.” 
Such a temptation could lead to the weakening of faith unless some kind of 
a positive program is planned and carried out. 


A Program To Follow 

1. Receive the Sacraments frequently. The advice and strength which 
one receives from the Sacrament of Penance will be a beacon through dif- 
ficult trials. The reception of Holy Communion will bring the grace to 
fortify the Catholic in his resolutions. Besides, one should read books which 
give a clear explanation of the Catholic Faith. 

2. Do not compromise in matters of moral principle. The Church sees 
to it that before marriage to a Catholic, a non-Catholic makes a solemn 
promise that he (or she) will respect the conscience of the Catholic by 
following the code of morals for marriage which the Church teaches. The 
important points in this code are that birth-prevention, abortion, steriliza- 
tion, temporary or permanent, are all violations of the natural and divine 
law. Circumstances .can often arise wherein the non-Catholic feels no longer 
bound to the promises which were made at the time of marriage. In this 
situation, the Catholic partner can remain loyal to God only by the con- 
stant realization that it profits a person nothing even to gain the whole 
world if he is to fall into the terrible evil of mortal sin. This is because 
mortal sin is the death of the soul. 

8. Teach your children the truth of the Catholic Faith. In a family 
where both parents are Catholic, both mother and father tell their chil- 
dren about the truths of the Catholic Faith. But a Catholic in a mixed 
marriage will generally have to do this important part of the children’s 
formation all alone. Make sure they know their prayers and are brought 
to Mass at an early age. If possible, send them to a parochial school. 

4. Be a constant inspiration to your partner by your good example. 
Your silent prayer and your daily imitation of Christ is a stronger argu- 
ment for the beauty of the Catholic religion than any explanation in mere 
words. Make your life a living example of Catholic teaching. 

—FATHER 





Rocer, S. A. | 


College Men 
and 
High School Seniors 


ATTENTION! 
PLEASE! 


e 38 students to the priest- 
hood were just clothed 
in the Graymoor Habit 


e By next July we need a 
class of 40 more novices. 


If you too would like to become 
a Graymoor Priest and have had 
at least two years of Latin, please 
write for advice. 


If you have had no Latin 
Write: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 


Graymoor 5 


Garrison, New York 
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Subscriptions 
renewed 
only through us 


The Friars have no men or 
women canvassing from door 
to door for subscriptions or 
renewals of the Lamp Maga- 


zine. 


Under no condition give your 
remittance fee to a door-to- 


door agent. 

It is to your own interest that 
you renew your subscription 
directly by mail. 

Our only mailing address is: 


THE LAMP 
Peekskill, N.Y. 














LETTERS to the Editor 


A Nay 
Dear Editor: Regarding your article on 
unions in the September Lamp, I believe 
that although unions have done much 
good in the past, they are today getting 
out of line. I am not referring to isolated 
to the whole 
This business of 


cases but American labor 
striking for 


more money is wrong because the com- 


movement, 


panies only turn around and raise their 
prices and so the unions are only back 
where they started from. Moreover, union 
people today are financially better off 
than a lot of college graduates 
Charles Belcher, Jr. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


Mushroomed 

Dear Editor: Your article in the Sep- 
tember, 1959, issue of THe Lamp with 
the eye-catching title of “The Truth 
About Labor Unions” was read with 


considerable interest. 

With many years of national manage- 
ment experience and good relationship 
with labor union representatives, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to accept the 
continuing effort to set management (the 
employer ) (the employee) 
apart from each other when they have 
the common goal of perpetuating the 
free enterprise system that has made our 
country the envy of all of the world’s 
people. 


and labor 


In about one generation, labor leaders 
were required to assume responsibilities 
which they were not qualified, except 
possibly by practical experience in their 
respective trades, to efficiently adminis- 
ter. They had to learn and grow into the 
new duties, required of individuals, that 
came with mushroom growth. The grow- 
ing pains are pretty well behind them 
and it can be expected that situations 
such as the Hoffa case will not be con- 
doned for selfish self-interest purposes 
but will be dealt with forcefully before 
they scandalize and discredit the com- 
plete picture. S. P. Murphy 

Larchmont, N.Y. 
The Series 
Dear Editor: I am writing in connection 
with the editorial in a recent Lamp issue. 

I am indeed glad that a law has been 
passed to permit the prosecution of ped- 
dlers of obscenity at the place of deliv- 
ery and the place of mailing. It is about 
time that some action was taken along 
this line, and I sincerely hope that this 
new law will be enforced more strictly 
than previous laws of this type. 

May I suggest that the Lamp publish 
an article or series of articles exposing 
the publishers and peddlers of this por- 
nographic matter in the hope that the 
readers of your magazine may rise up 
against these corrupters of the minds of 
children. 

My sincere congratulations on a fine 
publication. I pray that you may con- 
tinue your fine work, and that God will 
continue to bless your efforts. 

Richard Shutts 
Homestead, Fla. 
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What's In a Name? 

Continued from page 21 

I called, recognizing my friend’s voice 
out of a horrible nightmare. I could 
imagine her alone in the crowd down 
there, needing my loyalty with Mag 
Grady’s eyes on her. 

“Go to her. Here, lass, take this 
along, I think she'll be wanting it.” 
She patted Hazel’s back, putting the 
St. Anthony medal in her hand. Rec- 
ognizing it as something Popish, 
Hazel nevertheless closed determined 
fingers over it. No word, no sign, was 
going to keep her from me. She would 
enter a Confessional to find 
need be at that point. 

“It won't harm you,” Aunt Grace 
encouraged. “She was in good hands 
Sam Evans went under twice, but the 
water never reached above the spot 
where this medal was pinned on 
Roberta. Believe it or not, Mrs. Mc- 
Cleery.” Hazel tiptoed into my room 
Her dishevelled hair haloed her sharp 
features. She looked almost maternal 
in the early winter dusk as she knelt 
beside me, affectionately stroking my 


me, if 


face. “I could not have been more 
concerned had you been my own 
daughter,” she said simply. 

“Thank God your're safe.” She 


pressed the medal into my hand. 

“You don’t believe it had anything 
to do. . .?” I began. 

“Hush, Roberta. I haven’t the faith, 
but if vou have it’s good.” 

“Not this—but St. Anthony,” T ex- 
plained, touching it to mv lips. 

She took it from me then and stud- 
ied the image of the miracle-worker 
holding the Child Jesus. None of his 
attributes were known to her, but his 
blessing surely came through. “Would 
you like me to kiss it?” she asked 
humbly. 

“No,” I said with advanced wisdom, 
“not until you’re ready, Hazel.” 

“Call me Antonia.” 

“Antonia,” I repeated, closing her 
fingers about the cheap medal. “Please 
keep it. It’s my Christmas present to 
you.” 

Before I left Oaktown last month, 
I did two things. I called on the par- 
ish priest and I visited Mt. St. Nico- 
demus. Fr. Wakelv filled me in on the 
vears since I entered my teens, when 
I lost contact with Hazel. He 
young and new, he recalled, and 
summoned to the scene of an acci- 
dent. The husband was dead, but the 
wife still breathed. In her purse was 
a worn St. Anthony medal, and so 
gave her conditional absolution. Later 
she recovered, sought instruction, and 
entered the Church. She became a 
practical nurse, devoting herself to 
children, he remembered. 

Antonia H. McCleery, 


was 


f 


dying « 


ONE 


pneumonia ten years later, gave the 
medal to Father Wakely. He took it 
from a pocket in his billfold. “She had 
no relatives. As her friend, perhaps 
you would like to have it,” he said 
“I think she wants you to have it.” 
And so returned to me this talisman 


of an old friend. t 


Parents Want to Know 


Continued from page 17 
example, there are over 23,000 chil- 
dren living under some type of foster 


care, away from their homes, away 
from their parents. Close to 2,000 
more are on a long waiting list. The 


courts have judged them to be living 
under dangerous or immoral situations 
where perhaps the mother is sleeping 
with different the father is 
habitually drunk. It is shocking the 
large percentage of “young thugs” 
who come from this section of society, 
Feeling rejected, unwanted, unloved, 
moved or dumped like furniture from 
one institution to another at a tender 
formative age when their whole youth- 
ful personality cried out for parental 
love and attention even more than it 
needed food or clothing—and deprived 
of this and all knowledge of God, it is 
no wonder that so many grow up to 
hate society and its laws. How often 
I’ve sensed this as I talked with so- 
called “young thugs” in courts and 
citv jails. The “home”? Did you know 
that in New York City there are close 
to 1500 families with four or more 
persons living in one furnished room? 
The next time you wonder why young 
teens hang out on the streets and 
don’t seem to “want to go home,” you 
might first ask yourself, What home 
do they have? 

Are you suggesting, then, that Teen- 
Age Delinquents are not to blame for 
their own sins? 

I'm suggesting nothing of the sort 
In my counseling with youth, I con- 
tinually remind them of their personal 
responsibility for their actions. They 
have free will. No one or no thing can 
make them bad unless they want to 
become bad. To me, there is nothing 
more sickening than to hear a judge 
or social worker say to a grown boy of 
16 “We understand What you 
did wasn’t your fault. You come from 
a broken home. You're emotionally 
disturbed.” How often I’ve heard 
this! The approach is all wrong. How- 
ever,—and this is important—while in- 
sisting on personal responsibility, we 
must still try to understand the condi- 
tions that made it casier for this par- 
ticular youth to become a juvenile 
delinquent. Kids don’t have to become 
delinquents, but they are certainly 
“conditioned” to delinquency when 
they have bad parents or live in a bad 
home environment. 


men or 
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The Cloister 
at Graymoor 


NE of the older landmarks which 

characterize the top of the 

mount at Graymoor is the Little 
Flower Hall Cloister. Through this 
cloister Graymoor Friars walked for 
many years saying the rosary on 
their way from the recitation of the 
Divine Office in St. Francis Chapel 
to the Refectory in the old St. 
John’s, 

Cloister means “closed” or “shut 
up” and signifies an enclosed place 
for religious prayer and meditation. 
The cloister of the friary or monas- 
tery is a place for such meditation 
as well as ap outward indication 
that the religious life is one in 
which the friar is separated from 
the life of the world. 

In 1926 Father Paul first made 
plans for building the Little Flower 
Memorial Hall. In the February 
Lamp of 1927 the planned memo- 
rial to the newly canonized Saint 
Teresa of Lisieux was announced as 
follows: 

“The First Section of the build- 
ing, which was begun in the sum- 
mer and is temporarily held up by 
the severe frosts of the avinter 
months, is the CLOISTER, two 
hundred feet long, connecting Saint 
Paul’s Friary (the Friars’ Monas- 
tery) with Saint John’s House of 
Studies, the scholastic building 
where our students for the priest- 
hood complete their Latin and 
other high school subjects, prepara- 
tory to entering the novitiate, after 
which they go to the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington to complete 
their collegiate subjeets, also philos- 
ophy and after that four years of 
theology. 

“The Second Section of the build- 
ing is to be the .MEMORIAL 
HALL, containing on the first floor 
a large auditorium, where the pil- 
grims who come to the Mountain 
so frequently, especially during the 
summer months, may be assem- 
bled; where, also, entertainments 
may be given from time to time. It 
is, also, planned to use this hall for 
gymnasium and basketball purposes 
during the long winter months 
when out-door exercise for our stu- 
dent body is very much- handi- 
capped by weather. conditions. 





Above the assembly hall, dormitory 
cells are to be constructed for our 
priests and lay brothers. The Com- 
munity has already out-grown the 
limitations of the present friary, 
and this dormitory extension is very 
much needed. The hall will, also, 
provide offices for the Minister 
General of the Society and monas- 
tic parlors where visitors can be re- 
ceived who wish to see the Fathers 
of the Community on business, or 
other matters, 

“The Third Section of the Me- 
morial will take the form of a large 
EXTENSION of the college, rising 
above Section Number One, that 
is, the Cloister which is to connect 
Saint John’s House of Studies, as it 
now stands, with Saint Paul’s Fri- 
ary. The first floor of this extension 
will be taken up with classrooms 
and study halls; the rest of the 
building will be devoted to dormi- 
tory purposes.” 

The first section, of course, is 
the cloister of which we speak. 
The second section, or Memorial 
Hall, is used at the present time 
as a Friary Chapel, St. Francis 
Chapel being too small to accom- 
modate the assembled Friars. The 
third” section includes the rooms 
which rise up above the cloister. 

All during the summer of 1927 
the work on the Little Flower Me- 
morial went on apace. By August 
15 the planking was taken down 
from the cloister and its large Ro- 
manesque arches stood clearly vis- 
ible for all to see. 

As we write these words a new 
and much larger Seminary is near- 
ing completion at Graymoor. It 
towers over the old cloister. But 
the latter still stands as a Graymoor 
landmark and as a witness to the 
expansion made by the Graymoor 
Friars in the last 30 years. 

—Rarru Tomas, S.A. 


Life With an Altar Boy 


Continued from page 16 


is giving St. Anthony competition in 
locating the whereabouts of lost ar- 
ticles. My constant queries of, “Where’s 
my shoe brush, my clothes brush, and 
what happened to the shoe polish?’ 
elicit the ever patient answer of “Joe 
is getting ready to serve.” 

Of course, she comes to my immedi- 
ate rescue by hastening Joey with his 
grooming and by eventually supplying 
him with his own personal items 
Seems I forget that he’s growing up 
to be quite a gentleman. 

When I met his first efforts at vol- 
untary self-grooming with an approv- 
ing nod, his remark was, “I’m gonna 
be near God, and you can’t look. too 
good, you know. He sees everything.” 

The boy’s got something there. I 
think if the Almighty cast a glance 
past Joey’s slicked hair into his soul, 
He’d see something else that would 
merit His Fatherly approval. God 
probably doubled His approval since 
the TV incident 

This time it was our family night 
to watch a favorite TV program. Our 
youngsters were putting away the din- 
ner dishes in an effort to be punctual 
for the evening entertainment. 

As the family gathered around the 
TV, I noticed Joe donning his coat 
Before he had a chance to say good- 
bye, I suddenly recalled that it was 
his turn to serve the evening benedic- 
tion. Thinking that his service at the 
altar had demanded enough  sacri- 
fices, I figured that I could persuade 
him to stay for the program. Then he 
could rush into church as_ services 
were about to begin. Nothing doing 

“No Dad,” he said. “Somebody else 
might have the same idea. Then Fa- 
ther Riley would have to light the 
candles, and that would keep God and 
the people waiting. Sister says you 
shouldn’t keep God waiting. Besides, 
He made some pretty big sacrifices 
for me.” 

Now I have never as vet won a 
“Sister says” argument, so I sheepishly 
ended my case for the defendant. 

Fifteen minutes later the Lorian 
Family filed into a front pew at St 
Mark’s Church. 

But I’m not the only one caught in 
the whirl of altar boy activities. Othe: 
members of the family have felt the 
same paradoxically hectic inspiration 
invade their lives. 

My wife, for instance, was enlisted 
to launder and press Joey’s surplice. 
Being an expert when it comes to my 
white shirts, she cast a beginner’s look 
at the white heap Joey gave her. En- 
dowed with womanly patience and 
fortitude, however, she succeeded in 

Continued on page 26 
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Life With an Altar Boy 

Continued from page 25 

producing a spotless and wrinkle-free 
vesture. Her motherly courage fal- 
tered, though, when she watched him 
carry the beaming surplice to church 
amid torrential showers under an um- 
brella that was not too expertly wield 
ed by a proud server. “Who shall find 
a valiant woman?” 

There was the time Joey led us in 
the family recitation of the 
since he plans to be a priest. The 
youngest member of the family, age 
4, couldn’t understand the serious na- 
ture of 


Rosary, 


otherwise cheerful 
and the general pious 
actions of a usually animated lad. Re- 
sult: Uncontrolled giggles from littlest 
Lorian that evoked  consternating 
glances from would-be Reverend Lor- 
ian, which in 


Joey’s 
countenance 


about a con- 
tagion of laughter. The situation was 
placed in my masterly hands via Mrs 
Lorian before a pious practice would 
descend to a comedy. 

Of course, I still early 
winter mornings getting the car out 
of the garage, and I furrow my brow 
over altar bov schedules, but my 
breast is swelling with fatherly pride 
When Joey holds the paten at Com- 
munion time on Holy Name Sundays 
I want to shout to my brothers in 
Christ, “That’s my son who’s ushering 
Christ’s visit to your heart.” I want to 
tell them, too, that some day they may 
see him ascend the altar of St. Mark’s 
Church for his first priestly Mass. 

When he says for the first time, “I 
will go unto the altar of God,” Ill 
think then as I am thinking even now 
during his altar boy davs, “To God, 
the jov of my youth,” for the Lord is 
my joy in vouth or in old age, when 
my son is there to help me ascend the 
heights. T 
Friends in High Places 
Continued from page 13 
refer here to Holy Communion. Rath- 
er, it means a society or fellowship. 

Members of this great fellowship 
can share in a tremendous treasure 
of spiritual riches; among them, the 
infinite merits of Jesus Christ and the 
superabundant merits of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and other great saints. 
Besides these merits, living members 
also share in the prayers and good 
works performed by other members 
of the Church here on earth, the Sac- 
raments and the Mass, and all the 
public prayers and liturgical rites of 
the Church militant. 

To be fully eligible for the bene- 
fits of this communion, we must be 
in the state of grace. That’s why it’s 
called the communion of saints. But 
even those in the state of mortal sin 
are not completely excluded, for by 


turn set 


shiver on 
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the public prayers of the Church an¢ 
the petitions of those in the state of 
grace, they can be helped to recover 
the grace of God. 

The Revised Baltimore Catechism 
tells us that the heaven 
can help the souls in purgatory and 
the faithful on earth by praying for 
them. Through the 
saints, the Catechism goes on to say 
we should honor the 
heaven and pray to them 
they are worthy of honor 
friends of God, will help us. 

Obviously, the communion of saints 


blessed in 


communion of 


blessed in 
because 
al id as 


isn’t limited to the intercession of pa- 
tron saints. Nor are we bound to pray 
to any particular saint for any special 
favor we might want. It isn’t 
necessary to enlist a saint’s help at all 
But shouldn’t 
praying for the same thing are cer 
tainly than 
especially if one has already earned 


evel 


why we? Two souls 


more efficacious one- 
the crown of glory. 

The fact is that the designation of 
Church 
fies, as it were, our friends in heaven 
encouraging us to pray 
suring us, according to our particular 


patron saints by the classi- 


to them; as- 


circumstances, a special advocate be- 
fore the throne of God, ready to put 
in a good word for us if we ask. 

Our Blessed Mother, naturally 
enough, occupies the first place among 
all the saintly protectors in heaven. It 
would take a statistician to compile 
the different countries, cities, groups, 
vocations and avocations placed un- 
der her maternal care—though it's 
certain that Our Lady has no trouble 
whatever keeping track of them. But 
besides the Blessed Virgin, there are 
other saints who do double duty as 
patrons. Conversely, there are some 
groups who have recourse to several 
patrons 

One saint who must be kept fairly 
busy is St. Barbara. Martyred by her 
pagan father for her refusal to re- 
nounce Christ, St. Barbara has. long 
been honored as the patroness of 
those who are dying without the sac- 
raments. She is also the official pa- 
troness of architects, miners, fire pre- 
vention, gunners, prisoners and stone 
masons. 

Young people, on the other hand, 
are probably the best example of a 
single group having many patrons. St. 
Nicholas, of course, is the patron of 
all children; but orphans and aban- 
doned children have St. Jerome Ae- 
milian as their special protector. SS. 
Maria Goretti and Dominic Savio are 
widely venerated as patrons of Catho- 
lic youths. 

Since most youngsters are students, 
they also have St. Aloysius Gonzaga 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, patrons of 

Continued on page 28 
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SPORTS py soe canitt 


GRID GOSSIP 
Witn the symbol of baseball’s World 
hampionship flying from a football 


field—the Los Angeles Coliseum—the 
ittention of the sports world turns 
to the colorfully competitive and 


highly exciting drama of the gridiron. 
By simply the level of 
ompetition that fascinates you most 


selecting 


ou can find in almost any village on 
city in the far reaches of the United 
States a football game to satisfy your 
raving for sports thrills 

A county high school title; an inter- 
sectional collegiate tilt; a traditional 
battle; or even the world champion- 
ship . . . there is always a game of 
sme import being played every Fri- 
lav night, Saturday afternoon or even 
Sunday until New Year’s 
Day. 

No matter where the scene, or what 
the stakes, the game is destined to 
produce a hero of the “Do-or-die for 
dear OV Siwash” mold 


from now 


COLLEGIANS COLORFUL 

With many key intersectional games 
still to be plaved, it is a mite too early 
to start distributing the various cham- 
pionships. After strong starts, Army 
ind Notre Dame hit reverses at the 
hands of Big Ten teams while Navy 
was edged by Southern Methodist. 
Though at this writing a new National 
champion has not been produced, the 
colleges as a whole are playing a gen- 
erally faster and more wide open type 
of football. Possibly the example set 
by the Pros has made its mark, but 
whatever the reason the colleges have 
discarded possession for that of posi- 
tion type football. The quick-kick, for 
example, is being brought back into 
prominence, the virtually dis- 
carded art of field goal kicking has 


and 


been resurrected 

The latter element of the game was 
encouraged by the rules committee, 
which legislated the widening of the 
goal posts by some five feet to make a 
better target for the college kicker. It 
is still a debatable point among the 
coaches whether the widening of the 
posts is as much an aid to field goal 
kicking as the returning of the goal 
posts to the goal line would be. It 
seems apparent from early-season op- 
erations that a majority of the coaches 
whose teams become stalled inside the 
opponent’s 30-yard line will attempt 
the field goal. The theory behind this 
maneuver is simply that a field goal 
attempt in this situation is as good as 
a punt, with the added possibility of 


scoring three points if the kick is ac- 
curate 

rhough the 
still not nearly 


substitution rules are 
as liberal as the Pros 
the colleges have taken another posi- 


tive step toward eventually eliminat- 


ing the controversial substitution 
clause. The new statute, adopted this 
fall, permits the coach to enter an 


eligible player every time the clock is 
stopped. The Pros, of course, substi- 
tute full units 
defense—a measure the colleges insti- 


one on offense, one on 


tuted some ten vears ago, but have 
since rescinded. From continued agita- 
the part 
coaches around the nation, a return to 
substitution, 


tion on of so many major 


platoon, or free seems 
imminent. 

It is obvious that the craze of the 
season is the swing to more frequent 
use of the forward pass or open at- 
tack. This type of offense was both 
stvlized and stimulated by Earl H 
(Red) Blaik in his final season at 
West Point last fall. The veteran men- 
tor, a conservative of the first water, 
ditched his power-type attack which 
proved so successful for him over a 
quarter of a century in favor of his 
newly conceived “Lonely End” of- 
fense. The theory is, of course, to 
spread the defense. Stacking the de- 
fense (which is another term for seven 
and eight-man lines) had slowed the 
running game to a standstill. The long 
run was becoming a rarity and the 
five-yard gain something special. In 
many cases, passing was relegated to 
strictly secondary use. 

To achieve his purpose, Blaik set 
Bill Carpenter, the original “lonesome 
George,” some 18 to 20 yards out as a 
flanker and the end never joined his 
teammates in the huddle. Now the 
team captain, and one of the finest 
receivers in West Point history, Car- 
penter is again the key figure in this 
spread attack. Two others figure prom- 





Army's Caldwell hands off to Anderson 


inently this fall. Joe Caldwell, lithe 
quarterback, whose responsibility it Is 
to direct the attack and throw the 
pass, and Bob Anderson, a two-time 


who can 


all-America halfhac k 


idize the defense with his powerful 


yeop 
running if attention is diverted en 
to the “lonely 
While the “Lonely End” was deemed 


tirely end.” 

a radical maneuver in some quarters 
in 1958, it is that 
major college teams have incorporated 


noteworthy most 
the maneuver into their offensive pat 
terns to some degree or other. Okla 
homa’s famed Bud Wilkinson, for 
example, took the cue from Blaik and 
additives of The 
Sooners, on occasion, station a “lonely 
end” and two halfbacks 
named 


inserted his own. 


(as vet un- 
as flankers and all three re- 
main out of the huddle. Paul Dietzel 
singularly Louisiana State 
mentor "58 Coach of the Year 
flanks an end the prescribed distance, 


successful 


and 


but does not have him remain there 
for more than a play or two at a time 
So vou can see there are many 


varia 
tions and ideas stemming from the 
basic idea. Who knows, ultimately, 


the huddle may become obsolete. 


PRO-PAGANDA 


The trading deadline long past and 
the big experiment a distinct failure, 
the New York Giants once again lean 
on the tireless arm of Chuckin’ Charlie 
Connerly, the 38-vear-old quarterback, 
for another fling at the Eastern Divi- 


sion title. His age notwithstanding, 
Connerly has literally carried the 
Giants on his rugged shoulders the 


past three seasons and, despite the 
sevthe of Father Time which hangs 
so heavily over his graying temples, he 
is destined to do it once again. 
Coach Jim Lee Howell who quar- 
tered his troops at beautiful Bear 
Mountain for pre-season — practices 
used the park facilities to conduct one 
of the most publicized experiments in 
professional football history. Genial 
Jim, an astute coach and gentleman of 
the highest order, envisioned the 
instant transformation of his ace ball- 
Frank Gifford into a_ Big 
T-quarterback. The hurdle 
for someone as 


carrier 
League 
was too great even 
gifted as the handsome halfback from 
California. 

With Connerly doing an admirable 
job despite the limitations placed on 
him by age, Coach Howell seems se- 
cure in the knowledge that a trio of 
reliefers is available to spell Connerly 
in an emergency. Howell has retained 


the services of Don Heinrich, Lee 
Grosscup and George Shaw. Each, 
however, has his shortcomings and 


none has the all-around ability of 


Charley. 5 
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Friends in High Places 

Continued from page 26 

young students and Catholic schools, 
respectively, to pray for them. But 
the end is not yet. There are specific 
patrons for students of the natural 
sciences, for educators of youth and 
for young laborers. 

With the prospect of military ser- 
vice facing most of our young men, 
the name of St. Martin of Tours, pa- 
tron of soldiers, might well be added 
to the list. St. Martin didn’t want to 
be a soldier either, according to some 
historians, but his service in the Ro- 
man cavalry started him toward the 
Faith. 

It’s interesting to note that not all 
saints venerated as patrons have been 
officially Very 
often this spon- 
taneously, and once established, grows 
flourishes official 
pronouncement by Father 


designated as such 


veneration begins 
without 
the 


and any 


Hols 


or the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
in Rome 
An excellent case in point might 


be that of St. Gerard Majella, a Re- 
demptorist lay brother widely vener- 
ated as the unofficia! patron of moth- 
ers and mothers-to-be because some 
of his finest miracles were worked in 
their behalf. 

Yet he has helped so many sinners 
to the Sacraments that 


frequently adopted as the patron saint 


return he is 
of a good confession. Others revere 
the apprentice the 
patron of workingmen. And since he 
had so much difficulty getting into a 
religious order himself, and because 
he sent so many young women to the 
convent, he is often called upon as the 
patron of vocations and postulants. 

But he could just as easily be called 
the patron of lumberjacks. As_ the 
story goes, he came to a logging camp 
one day just in time to hear the work- 
ers complain that, though the trees 
had been felled, all the men together 
could not haul even one of them over 
the rough ground to the church where 
they were to be used. 

St. Gerard simply tied a stout rope 
to the biggest tree and started to pull. 
“Creature of God,” he shouted, “I 
command you to follow me.” 

After that it was easy. 

In general, patron saints are patrons 
precisely because there is a very real 
connection between their lives and the 
lives of those under their patronage. 
The connection might be a single in- 
cident, a series of incidents or the 
saint’s life as a whole. 

St. Benedict, for example, founder 
of the Benedictine Order, spent three 
years in a cave near Subiaco, some 
forty miles east of Rome, mortifving 
and sanctifying himself. Pope Pius 


young tailor as 
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XII named him 
plorers. 

The patriarch of western monks has 
also been designated as one of the 
official patrons of architects and engi- 
neers because he combined work with 
prayer and spent so much of his life 
building monasteries—possibly the 
most famous of which, the Abbey at 
Monte Cassino in Italy, became the 
focal point of one of the most bitterly 
fought battles of World War II. 

There are other apt examples. The 
Apostle of the Indies, St. Francis 
Xavier, is a patron of the missions. 
St. Luke, a physician before he was 
an Apostle, is one of the patrons of 
The Archangel Gabriel 
who announced the Incarnation to Our 


patron of cave ex- 


medical men 


Lady, is the official patron of radio 


transmission, telephone workers and 
postal employees; while the Arch- 
angel Michael, appropriately, is the 


patron of public security forces 
Apparently the men of the 548th 
AAA Missile Battalion, a Nike unit 


stationed in New England, knew what 


they were doing when they placed 
themselves under St. Michael’s pro- 
tection not so long ago 

But suppose we earn our daily 


bread in an occupation so unique 
What's My Line? would love to have 
us as contestants. Or maybe our state 
in life is so bizarre it isn’t covered by 
any official or unofficial patron saint 
Does that leave us out in the cold as 
far as having a special intercessor in 
heaven is concerned? 

Not if we've ever been baptized. 

On the day came into the 
Church each one of us was given a 


we 


Christian name, or a derivative of one, 
for the express purpose of placing us 
under the heavenly patronage of a 
saint who would work unceasingl\ 
for our salvation. The Church urges 
us to foster a devotion to our name- 
sake; imitating his virtues, begging his 


help. 

Then, too, there is always ow 
guardian angel. That often neglected 
but always faithful companion as- 


signed to us by God; watching over 
us, praying for us, helping us. Singly 
or together, these heavenly advocates 
represent a formidable task force of 
influence, strategically placed to do 
us the most good. 

It isn’t likely that devotion to one 
or more patron saints will ever win 
fame and fortune for many of us— 
though there is always Danny Thomas’ 
avowed debt of gratitude to St. Jude, 
patron of desperate cases, for Dan- 
ny’s success in show business. But it’s 
an article of faith that the saints, 
through their prayers, can help us in 
whatever our getting to 
heaven. 


involves 


It is also eminently reasonable t 
conclude that a saint who has fought 
essentially the same battle we fight 
today—and won—would want to help 
those placed under his special care 
by the Church 

Everyone admits that working out 
our salvation isn’t easy. Since it takes 
in all the problems, vexations and 
frustrations that can be crammed int 
a twenty-four-hour day, seven days 
week, know we use all th 


we can 
help we can get. 

Considering the kind of personal 
help we have available—from thos 
intimately familiar with our own p 


culiar type of difficulties; from influ 
ential friends in the highest places 
from patron saints who are One wit 
God—wouldn’t it seem a little foolis 
not to take advantage of it? 


The Puerto Rican Apostolate 
Continued from page 15 

summer Cardinal Spellman sent 16 
priests and 37 Brothers and Sisters of 
his archdiocese to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico for language 
studies and orientation. The Office of 
Spanish Catholic Action in New York 
moreover, provides Spanish films on 
the Commandments, Sacraments and 
Creed for religious instruction. 

But the goal of educating the Puerto 
Rican children has not been fulh 
achieved. In 1958, only 17,000 out of 
70,000 Puerto Rican children attend 
ing public elementary and junior high 
schools in New York City and_ the 
Bronx registered for release- 
time religious instruction. The causes? 
The neglect of parents, the lack of 
catechists and of places for instruction 
and inconvenient programming on the 
part of public schools 

The activities of the Catholic Church 
in behalf of the Puerto Ricans are 
many more than the few singled out 
However, although the Church is the 
shepherd of these people, still there 
are those who try, perhaps without 
conscious malice, to take them away 
from her. On many a door of a Puerto 
Rican family vou will find a. sticker 
measuring 8”x4%”". It depicts the 
Blessed Virgin, holding the Christ 
Child in her lap. On either side of the 
picture is printed in both Spanish and 
English: 


were 


This is a 
CATHOLIC HOME 
Propaganda of any other Religion 
Will Not Be Admitted 
The reason for the sticker is obvious: 
Protestant groups are making an all- 
out effort to win the Puerto Ricans 
into their denominations. 
Here are a few instances of this: In 
February, 1957, the General meeting 


Continued on page,30 
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BUYING PAPERBACKS 

Ir is WISE to have some sensible ways 
of telling whether a paperback is 
All of them are extremely at- 
The racks look like Christ- 
mas trees. The covers are as appealing 
The titles 
ae provoking. Take a title like, “Some 
Came Running.” Right away you won- 
Are 


they going uphill? What are they run- 


gor rd 


tractive. 


as suckers to six-vear-olds 


der who is doing the running 


ning to? or from? Maybe a big yellow 


dog is after them. 


HELPS IN PICKING 
You do 
the a paperback 
( hecking the publishing house is one 
Meridian 
Library 


need a sensible way of 


knowing value of 
way. If the publishers are 
Modern 
Reinhart, then you 
that 
rheir books are 
(not 


are bound well 


Vintage, Harpers, 
Penguin 

fairly 

well-written 


cs 
Random 


sure have a 


book 
printed on good paper 
Chey 
wd will last through more than one 
reading. Right now 


can be you 
vellow 


in readable type 


some of the best 
stuff is coming from these houses. You 
will find their books mostly in larger 
stores, and not in drug stores or train 
stations (except Union Station in Chi- 


cago and Grand Central in N.Y.). 


DON’T JUDGE BY COVER 

With some of the other publishers 
of paperbacks you have reason to 
doubt the value of the book. The rea- 
son is that these publishing houses are 
the fast dollar. They 


out to make 


know that many of their books aren’t 
very good. But they do think and 
hope they will sell. They push them 


i 


with flashy covers, titles with hooks 
in them, and good first pages. 


AVOID FLY-BY-NIGHTERS 


If you have to buy books from these 
houses there are a couple of ways of 
knowing whether they are worth the 
money. One is by looking at the au- 
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NOVEMBER 


All Souls 
The time of year when leaves 


This is the season of 


Yellow, purple, and tew 
Whisper along the knolls 
On boughs which cast their limbs 
Against a hazy sky 

Or in cellar-holes and gulleys 
Give up their final hymns 


Such signs urge us to pause 
And have a mind for those 
Whose end of time has come 


And are beyond applause 


They await another Sun 
Yet do not walk in ours 
And whisper for our help 
Because their race is run 
-~JEAN RYAN 
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thor. Here are some you will find now 
and then on the racks: Marquand 
Gold, Christie, Keinhart, Gardner, 
Dickson, Cronan. These people are 
good story tellers, some are real good. 
At least will wasting 
money if you buy their books. 


you not be 


LOOK INSIDE 
If you don’t know the author and 
have only the title or the cover to go 





by then do a little reading. Read the 
beginning of the third chapter. Then 
read a page in the middle and a page 
toward the end. Be sure to read the 
whole of each page. This in itself will 
be a good test. If you read all these 
pages and think you would like to 
read more, then perhaps the book is 
worth your money and time. 

What we are saying is that in the 
final analysis the proof of the book, as 
of the pudding, is in the reading. A 
good book is one that does some good 
With Catholic paperback publishers 
Newman, Image, Sheed & Ward. Loh 
man, Fides—you have assurance 

It is sad, but vou can’t trust the 
quotes from reviews on the back page 
You will find things like “Best book 
of the vear” (by the author), “Award 
(awarded bv a_ friend 
“Memorable achievement” (for what? 


winner 


The clippings are on the hook to sell 
it, not to tell vou how good it is 


RECENT AND WORTHWHILE 

Here are some recent paperbacks 
that Are 
vou interested in writing better? Th: 
Elements of Style by William Strunk 
Jr. (Macmillan, $1), is an 
guide to writing clear unwordy 


might be of value to vou 


effective 
sen 
tences. Or is space your interest? The 
Space Hand-book (Modern Library 
$1.25) has pretty complete coverage 
Mavbe Freud has come into conversa- 
tion in your group. Freud and Religion 
by Zilboorg (Newman, 95¢) attempts 
to take Freud’s measure religiously. 
Anvone looking for an_ interesting 
explanation of Catholic teaching will 
find it, we think, in The Belief of 
Catholics by Ronald Knox (Image 
75¢). What about the role of the Bible 
among Catholics? Within the covers of 
The Bible in the Church by 
Vawther (Sheed & Ward, 
can find most of the answers. 


Bruce 
75¢) one 

One of the best series contributed 
to vocational literature, those edited 
bv Father Kane, is now inexpensively 
available. The three volumes consist 
of Why I Became a Priest, Why I 
Entered the Convent, Why I Became 
« Brother and can be purchased from 
Newman for $1.00 each. 


LOW PRICES 

This is the age of paperbacks. Tons 
of them are printed every month 
Some of them are very good. At a low 
price novels, detective stories, biogra- 
phies. hobbies, and the more serious 
works of older and modern writers 
can be yours. Buy the books which 
are good: leave the others to add 
color to drug stores. 7 

—Carro.u J. Downs, O.F.M. Conv. 
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The Puerto Rican Apostolate 


Continued from page 28 
of the National Council of Churches 
in the United States stated that a 


study of the position and necessities of 
the Puerto New York and 


( hicago was In the process of heing 


Ricans in 


made. In the same year the Episcopal 
Trinity Church on Wall Street in New 
York was sponsoring four chapels in 
Puerto Rican sectors of the city, with 
seven other Episcopalian churches in- 
tensely striving to gather Puerto Ricans 
into their congregations. Among them 
is the chapel of St. Anthony of Padua 
(Puerto Ricans have a strong devotion 
to St. Anthony) in Brooklyn. The min- 
isters of this chapel have advertised it 
as belonging to the “Holy Catholic, 
Apostolic Church,” and have offered 
Puerto Ricans a weekly schedule of 
Santa Misa on Sundays, special teach- 
ing for altar boys on Monday, a meet- 
ing of the Society of St. Anthony, 
catechism for adults who have not vet 
made “first 
firmation” on Tuesdays 


and “con- 
and Rosary 
on Thursdays. Recently the chapel an- 
nounced the publication of a “Catho- 
lic” Spanish-language newspaper which 
will distribute 10,000 copies through- 
out New York—free of charge. Such a 
“Catholic” format makes nice bait for 
netting any Puerto Ricans well- 
grounded in their True Holy 
Catholie Faith. 

The February 10, 1958, copy of the 
New York Presbyterian claimed that 
more than 80 per cent of its churches 
are in Spanish-speaking areas. This 
vear the Presbyterians in New York 
have decided to raise five million dol- 
lars to spread their work—chiefly 
among the Puerto Ricans. 

The Protestants’ means of attracting 
the Puerto Ricans may be indeed 
subtle—but they are effective. (It 
seems strange that such Protestant 
proselytizing is usually disguised by a 
false “Catholic facade.”) They satisfy 
just what appeals to these open- 
hearted, sympathetic people—especially 
along the lines of arranging entrance 
into hospitals, taking care of housing 
problems, loans and emplovment. 
They well know that the key to a 
Puerto Rican’s heart is a favor done 
to him (no matter how small) and a 
warm family spirit. The sociologist, 
Dr. Thomas O’Dea, has made a sur- 
vey with Fr. Renato Poblete, S.J., of a 
Roman Catholic parish in the Bronx in 
which there were 12 Pentecostal “store 
front” churches. He asked the Puerto 
Ricans of the small churches why they 
attended them. The common answer 
was, “Me senti como en mi casa,” (I 
felt at home). Any expression of per- 
sonal interest—a hand shake or a hello 
—can wield a great influence on the 
Puerto Ricans. In 


communion 


not 
and 


the homely at- 
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mosphere of the small “store front” 
churches they find these expressions. 
rhis brief survey of the Puerto 


Ricans, what they have to offer us and 
their proble ms, makes it quite ey ident 
that we should help the Puerto Ricans 
in whatever Unfortu- 


nately has not 


way we 
that 
been the response. In an article in the 
September, 1957, issue of Information 
Mr. Brendan declared “that 
the Puerto Rican is a little more than 
a social outcast as far 


can 


} 
however always 


Francis 


is the rest of 
the city’s inhabitants are concerned.” 

Recently told me that the 
Puerto Ricans impressed h'm as a “ter- 
rible bunch steal 
Another person wanted to know why 


someone 


who everything ‘J 
Puerto Ricans commit so many crimes. 
A little reflection on the conduct of 
many of the earlier immigrants to this 
country might temner an unforgiving 
attitude toward Puerto Rican int 
ments of the law 


nge- 
This is not condona- 
tion of crime or denying its existence 
—this is mercy. Besides that, is it right 
to judge thousands of people by the 
conduct of a few? Incidentally, the 
Board of Education figures for this 
vear show that Puerto Rican children 
have a lower delinquency rate than 
non-Puerto Rican children. Another 
New Yorker confided to me his grave 
concern that “the Puerto Ricans are 
taking over the city.” Granted that 
many have immigrated (roughly about 
700,000 in the United States and 
2,400,000 on the Island). they could 
never equal the immigration to this 
country of the Germans (six milllion): 
the Italians (five million); the 
Irish one-half million). 
Some time ago I overheard a “patri- 
otic” that the government 
should send “these foreigners” (Puerto 
Ricans ) 


and 
(four and 
soul say 


back to where they came 
from. In answer to this may I quote a 
reliable columnist of the New York 
Mirror who had this to say: “While 
certain traits are peculiar to the mass 
of migrants, one must keep in mind 


that there are thousands of Puerto 
Rican doctors lawvers, businessmen 
professionals ind just average folk 
who are indistinguishable from. their 


i : 
continental neighbors 


From a_ natural standpoint, — th 


Puerto Ricans should be of common 
they are. true 


In the words of Cardinal 


concern to us. since 
Americans 
Spellman, “Puerto Ricans are not ad- 
colo- 


venturers explorers, colonists 


nials immigrants, displaced persons 
by birthright 
American citizens.” The Preamble of 
the the 
wealth of Puerto Rico reads in 


Puerto Ricans are 
Common- 
part, 
“We consider as determining factors in 
our life our citizenship of the United 
States and our democratic heritage.” 


Constitution — of 


One instance of this constitution being 
put into practice is the fact that over 
75.000 Puerto Ricans served in the 
Second World War and 43,000 in the 
Korean War Douglas Mae- 
Arthur, as Commander of the United 
Nations forces in Korea, praised the 
Puerto Rican 65th Infantry Regiment 
as having a “brilliant record of achieve- 


General 


ment in battle.” 

From standpoint, the 
Puerto Ricans should be of great con- 
Both 
have received the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and profess the same Faith. Both 
are members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, suffering in the trials of each 
other and rejoicing in the joys of one 
another. Regardless of the customs 
appearances differentiate 
the surface, interiorly they 
share in the same life of Christ, a life 
of union with one another. If a Prot- 
like Dr. Barry can maintain 
that the Puerto Rican is an opportun- 
ity for spreading Protestant denomina- 
tional work, how much more should 
Catholics consider Puerto Ricans as an 
opportunity for spreading the true re- 
ligion of Christ, the Catholic Church. 
We do not have to convert the Puerto 
Ricans—they are Catholics; we simply 
have to strengthen their Faith. t 


a spiritual 


cern to all American Catholics 


and which 


both on 


estant 








IF YOU ARE MOVING THIS FALL— 
PLEASE SEND YOUR OLD AND NEW ADDRESS 
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Mail to: THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


WHEN IS A BARGAIN 

“SUPER-SUPER SPECIAL SALE! 

Sacrifice! Selling Below Cost!” 
That’s what the signs in the window 


Must 


f a “bargain” store said 


But the odd part of it was—the 
signs were always in the window, 
week after week, month after month! 


One day Joe, who owned the “bai 


gain” store, was talking with an old 

friend. 
“Confidentially, Joe.” the friend 

asked, “How is it that vou are always 


How 


you ever make a living that way 


selling things below cost? can 


Joe’s eves twinkled 
“Nothin’ to it,” he grinned. “I buy 


below cost!” 

And then there was the factory 
worker who told his sad story to the 
Better Business Bureau. He answered 
an ad featuring “Wholesale Prices” 
ind bought an appliance for $300 
Then he found that all the othe: 
stores in town were selling it at a 


retail price of $269.95 


Reminds us of the 


prettv) voung 
things walking out of a “Wholesale 
Prices” store with their arms full of 


packages. One says to the other, “Of 
course, you have to be willing to pay 
a little more to get it wholesale!” 

And,of course, there’s the one about 
the sign in the store window reading, 
‘th Annual Going-Out-of-Business 
Sale!” 

These whoppers, and other stories 
like them, have become part of Ameri- 
can folklore. But they 
an everyday problem faced by every 
family. How do you go about finding 
real bargains? And how can you tell 
when you’ve located one? 

It’s a crucial question for everyone 
who wants to stretch the family dollar 
further—and that includes just about 
all of us. And it’s also a big question 
for the overwhelming majority of retail 
stores work hard to the 
public real value. 


also point to 


who give 


BARGAINS MISUNDERSTOOD 

Unfortunately, there’s a lot of mis- 
understanding about this problem of 
“bargains.” 

This brings up the question—are 
you a good bargain hunter? You may 
think you are. But the experience of 
large and small stores, and groups 
such as the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Better Business Bureau, show 
that many of us don’t know nearly as 
much about the art of snooping for 
bargains as we like to think. Every- 
one pictures himself as a great ex- 
plorer and conqueror when he sets out 


into the wilds of the market place. 
But we often fail to “bring °em back 
alive!” First, let’s take a quick look at 
this price and quality 
Then let’s take a quick quiz to test 
your real bargain-hunting ability. 


business of 


THE ART OF BARGAIN-HUNTING 
If you want to become a_ big-time 
bargain hunter, you should avoid two 
that we all seem to 
around with us. We know better 
the ideas still seem to be there 
1 he 
it costs, the better it is. If 
the old folk 


you always have to pay through the 


notions carry 


but 
first of these ideas is—the more 
vou want 


quality wisdom goes, 
nose for it. 

Not necessarily! American produc- 
this 
obsolete, even if it was ever universally 


truce 


tion know-how has made idea 
Excellent quality can often go 
along with moderate price 

And, conversely, if you aren’t a good 
shopper, and if you don’t choose your 
merchant wisely, you may end up with 
mediocre items at higher prices 

The second notion is the opposite 
of the 
seem to carry them both around with 
the This 
notion is—quality is pretty much the 


first—and yet somehow we 


us at same_ time. second 
same regardless of price. 

Wrong again! Sometimes the best 
materials and the best workmanship 
do cost more. The point here is—when 
you pay more, be sure you are getting 
more. 

Now, with those cobwebs cleared 


away, let’s take the two-minute quiz. 


BARGAIN QUIZ 
Question: Are you looking for some- 
thing for nothing or a great deal for 


Some prices are too good to be true 





almost nothing? If so, 

real bargain-hunter! 
Every bargain-hunter is 

pared to pay a 


you are not a 


real pre- 
reasonable price for 
good merchandise. The people who 
looking for 
or almost nothing 
exorbitant 
prices for inferior goods. They are the 
the 
unscrupulous merchants 
who don’t play fair with the public, 
and who make things hard for honest 


spend their time 
thing for nothing, 
usually 


somes 


end up paying 


special targets of small fringe 


minoritv of 


buvers and honest businessmen alike. 

Hunting for bargains isn’t the same 
as buying a lottery ticket or digging 
for buried gold 

Question: Do you follow newspaper, 
and TV ads regularly? Many 
bargain very 
limited periods, especially when they 


radio 
offers are made for 
involve clean-out of miscellaneous and 


remainder stocks. You will miss many 


real bargains if you follow the ads 
only oc isionally 
Question: Do you watch seasonal 


offers? Off-season buying is often a 
good way to get bargains It's a good 
idea to put a few dollars away espe- 
cially for post-season offers. This is in 
line with the matter of anticipating 
needs. If you can foresee your needs 
well in advance, you will have plenty 
of time to watch for bargains. Last- 
minute buying may mean a compro- 
mise on what you really wanted, and 
a higher price. 

Question: Does a certain store in- 
variably offer “incredible bargains,” 
unbelievable 


“wholesale prices” and 


price reductions? If so, watch your 
step. The chances are that the store 
really has few bargains to offer. And 
fast-dealing in advertising mav also 
fast selling. If it 


just true—it 


mean dealing in 


seems too good to be 
probably is! 

Question: What is the general repu- 
tation of the store in the community? 
This is important. Have others been 
satisfied in their purchases and deal- 
ings? 

Question: Do you know something 
about the merchandise you are buy- 
ing? For example, when buy 
clothes, do you know about the char- 
acteristics and wearing qualities of 
should. 
Reputable stores will help you. 


you 


fabrics? Every housewife 

Some things are fine for some uses, 
and no good for others. Don’t blame 
the merchant, for instance, if you buy 
an honestly-advertised, good-quality 
summer dress, and find that it doesn’t 
keep you warm in November! This 
may sound silly, but similar things 
happen all the time. T 
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ON: CARTOON showed two 
businessmen the 
theater; one turned to the other, ask- 


ing, “Well, how did you like it, J.B.?” 


RECENT 


coming away from 


if there were an answer one Can 
imagine that the play might have 
evoked the comment that it was an 


interesting but rather pompous presen- 
tation of a noble and determined man 
standing up to the worst that a rather 
cold God (played first by Raymond 
Massey and now by Basil Rathbone) 
could inflict. Here Director Elia Kazan 
has placed his emphasis on the Old 
restament God of justice and wrath, 
ignoring the New Testament God of 
mercy and love. James Daly plays the 
role of the Biblical Job, and Christo- 
pher Plummer is the tempter in Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s poetic drama. 

In Majority of One, Gertrude (“Molly 
Goldberg”) Berg plays a Bronx widow 
Cedric Hard- 


who is wooed by Sir 


wicke, a Tokyo businessman, to the 
delight of family audiences 
Raisin in the Sun chronicles the 


struggle of a Negro family to rise from 
a Chicago slum. Don’t consider this 
merely sociological drama. It is a 
story of an American Negro family 
and has terrific emotional impact. Sid- 
ney Poitier, although brilliant, is by 
no means the whole show. In its way, 
A Raisin in the Sun is as much a 
drama of spiritual conflict as Mac- 
Leish’s J.B. The latter was given the 
Pulitzer Prize but Miss Hansberry’s 
Raisin copped the Critics Circle Award. 
who haven't seen it often 
consider Gypsy to be a tribute to 
stripper Gypsy Rose Lee. It’s really a 
fable based on her life story and it 
deals with the years and careers of 
two sisters, but more so with their 


Those 






Andy Griffith cleans up a town in DESTRY RIDES AGAIN 
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THEATER 


domineering dominating demon of a 
mother. Ethel Merman, by pulling no 
punches and refusing to sweeten the 
character, makes the stage- 
mother someone who, while not love- 
able, is fully real and understandable. 
\ few small lapses in taste, but over- 


pushy 


all an excellent musical for discrimi- 
nating adult audiences. 

Andy Griffith has a wonderful role 
and makes the most of it as the gun- 
hating sheriff of Destry Rides Again. 
With dance-hall girl Dolores Grav and 
villain Art Lund plotting against him 
he still succeeds in cleaning up the 
town, and taking care of the town’s 
f 


amazingly 


troublemakers to the background « 
Michael Kidd's 


versatile crisp and cracking choreog- 


some of 


raphy. 
Redhead goes back a few 


and puts mayhem in a wax museum 


dec ades 


to music. Gwen Verdon stars and, de- 
spite Richard Kiley’s considerable con- 
the Flower 


Drum Song isn’t great entertainment, 


tribution, steals show. 
but merely pleasing. Rodgers & Ham- 
and Pat Suzuki's 
the main reasons 
for the pleasure given. Eliza Doolittle 
‘iggins still at it in 
George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion-set- 
to-music: My Fair Lady; the roles are 
now played respectively by 
Charles Edward Mulhare. And 
Robert still showing the 
residents of River City, Iowa, that a 
pool table in town is a wicked thing 


merstein’s score 


socko delivery are 


and ’enry are 


Pamela 
and 
Preston is 


whose evil spell can only be removed 
by starting a boy’s band for which he’ll 
sell the uniforms and instruments. It’s 
Meredith Wilson’s The Music Man, of 
course, and still going strong with all 





Mary Martin portrays Maria Von Trapp 


76 trombones for a delightful family 
show 

But the 
pushing weaker shows out of theatres, 
opening with a flash and closing with 


new ones are crowding in, 


a crash or staying on to make much 
dough about something 

Much Ado About Nothing entered 
its limited run with a great advance 


sale. John Gielgud and Margaret 
Leighton star in this delightful Shake- 
spearean comedy as Benedick and 


Beatrice. Sir John, who is staging it, 
had plenty of time to master all 
aspects of the play: he put it on at 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in 
England (with Diana Wynard and 
Anthony Quayle in the leads back in 
1949) 
himself starring, in 1952, and came to 
Broadway after a three-week run at 
the Metropolitan Boston Arts Center. 


did it again in London, with 


Among the company of some 40 
actors are Michael MacLiammoir, 
George Rose, Malcolm Keen, Betsy 


von Furstenberg and Hurd Hatfield. 
Another huge advance sale built up 
for Sound of Music, adapted from 
Maria Trapp’s book, “The Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers.” As a postulant, young 
Maria fell in love with widower Georg 
Von Trapp (Theodore Bikel), and 
also with his seven children. She 
brought music into his life in no meta- 
phorical way--from their living room 
in Austria to the concert stages of the 
world, the Trapp Family Singers be- 
came known and loved. In her first 
Broadway role since Peter Pan four 
years ago, Mary Martin will star as 
the Maria. Hayward and 
Halliday are producing; Lindsay and 
Crouse are writing the book; and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein are doing 
the music and lyrics. Patricia Neway. 
Kurt Kaznar and Marion Marlowe are 
in the supporting cast. t 
—Joun E. FirzGeraLD 
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